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Join the waste watchers 
and make the most of every 
inch of paper you buy. 



The inches add un, 

Fort Howard has a M of ways 1o 

help you get the most out of every 
inch of paper you buy- 
Take our larger-roll Kssue and 
towels. They ha we 1o be eh a nged I e ss 
often. So you throw away fewer stub 
roll leftovers— and waste lees paper. 

We've all bul eliminated, leftovers 
In Our Commander I cabinet. 1 1 
uses almost every inch of paper on 
one roil before it starts on I he neit. 




Put the inches where they count 

We put f 2% more hand- dries into 
our targes! roll la wok We simply 
added 75 lee t to our 625-foot roll 
towel. So you get all the extra hand- 
dries of a longer-roll lowel service. 

Be a waste watcher. 
Your local Fort Howard distributor 
can show you how to be a wasle 
watcher. Call him today. 
Before another inch 
slips away. 





Fort Howard Paper 

Qntd Bay WJiconsin 54%'.)* I 



Qraan Bay, Wisconsin 54305 

The Waste Watchers. 



DON! BUY 

ANOTHER TRUCK 



BEFORE YOU READ 
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110 you know what your true ho are ready costing you? | 
Mol nnlv In your Initial capital investment, and luel, ■ 
majnten fl nc(j and operation. But also in the "bidden I 
pwls" of management lime, accounting, taxes, reals- I 
"fl'lon and paperwork. ' 

'nese fact-fllted book* can give you new Insights I 
j™'o transportation economy. In "Your Truck' ! 

o i " er -' , -' n0 ' annual Industry-wide com atudy available | 
■ 7 1r r>rn H&rli), you'll lind QUI that the COSl Ot owning 



"More arid more companies have lea rued 
it pays to lease from Hertr instead of own. 
Find out the lacts/' QJ« 



operating a truck over a 5-year period is mote 
U^h 4 tirnl, 5. rhe original purchaso price. And ycu'll 
"fld olf | why you'll find out. down to IN nearest tenth 
* c< *nl, how much it can reaily cost to operate a lypl- 
2' ' ru ck fleet and how that figure Increases each year 
a , no trucks get older. 

^ r ' n "Owning or Leasing?' yau It find the tacts about 
tr-fta * Hor * 2 Truck Leasing could save you money and 
ih= up capital to invest in your business Instead ot 
ne Peking business. 

(a 1 ,nQfl y° u J^ 81 ^innr agree It's smarter for you 
0 le a«« Irom Hertt. 




t nm.'i.inu» 




hiptj KMis ruRus *mj ifu*!>* t«uci» 

HafttTtucklswlng □ PI»»M □ P»«m conUct 
MDMeditcn *«nu» »ondtn» ffl« to iMituU ■ 
NlMYefK.H.T tont «™nnjci Ira* analgia al <riy 
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You'll like us for 
our money. But you'll love us 

for our brains. 



Some people took to us fcr nothing more than 
a tjutek business loan 

Yet if they stay around long enough, many of 
these same business people come lo admire u i for 
our brains, too That is, our intelligent attention Id 
the service points thai make Commercial Credit 
business bans especially helpful 

Call ore of our represenlatrves and you'll find 
he doesn't talk at you He listens He's on your adc 
Because he knows we've built our business by 
helping the guys with good ideas break into the 
big time. 

He'll show you what to watch out for in a 
business loan. The things thai can lack the interest 
rate way up without your knowing it Like audit 
arid ncn-refundflbte commitment lees. Compensating 
balances Full-term interest for part-term loans And 
floaters i whereby you aren't credited inleresJ unhi 
well after your checks dear) 

On the positive side, he 
con see to It that you get a 
line of credit you can count 
on. V\te never back away trom 
a commitmenl Most lines of 
credit are merely letters d 



We find ways to help. 

COMMERCIAL CREDIT 

SU51ME55 LOANS 



c\ * SnantW device of 

15 CJ CONTRpl DATA CORPORATION 



intent Letters that can be withdrawn at the first sign 
of rough going 

I f we make a participation loan with your bank, 
your Commercial Credit representative will tell you 
about it AD about il. So you'll know exactly what rale 
we charge And what interest rate the bank charges. 
- And. snce he's locally based, your Commercial 
Credit representative knows every movement m the 
money market both nationally and in your lern 
tory. too 

As part of the 54 bullion Commercial Credil 
financial family, we find many other ways lo 
help Like vehicle leasing, equipment and air- 
craft leasing and financing, bad debt insurance. 
! )■:-(■ rir, i collection services, real estate financing 
and much mare More business services than any 
other financial source 

Call us Vfe have an expert waihng lo talk lo you 
about business bans tram $50,000 to millions He 
can get you money fast And 
brains Or. lF you prefer, 
write Commercial Credit 
Business Loans, !nc, Dept 
F]34, 201 North Charles 
Si Baltimore. Md . 21301 




For immediate action, or additional information, call your nearest FINANCENTER 

ATLANIA -(4{M)525-4938/BALT»IC^ 
f3125332-37J6/aNCIIWATI-(513>72t-E962^^ 

DETROIT (SouLhhe!d)-(3l3j 563-03€6< HOUSTON - <71 3 1 658 ..cJ2i v KANSAS CITY -(816) 474-0202/ 
LOS ANGELES (21 3j 386-667 l/NEW TORK-(212) 481 3005/SAN FRANOSCO-f4l5l 982-6362' 
WILMINGTON - (302) 571-0673 



Chamber of Commerce or tne I * I 1 
United States, Washington, D_£. 1 
The National Chamber is a Q . 
federation pf organizations 24 
representing business c f j ■ / 
end professional pt^rjlo^*l)yLu*0* 
and companies. 
Dr. Richard L. Lesh 
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By GROVER HEUvTAN. Associate Editor 



A LOOK AHEAD FROM WASHINGTON 



Business Reststs Creation 
of Another Federal Overseer 

Business organizations are gearing up to Tight the 
threatened creation, of another federal agency, this 
time one that would control the setting of measure- 
ment standards in private industry, including those 
used in manufacturing, construction, and processing, 
Traditionally, this has been done on a voluntary 
basis through such organizations as the American 
National Standards Institute 

A bill introduced by Sen. James Abourezk (D.-S. 
Dak t, the Voluntary Standards and Accreditation 
Act of 1977, would thrust the federal government 
directly into the process. The bill, S. 825, would estab- 
lish a National Standards Management Board to 
oversee all standard-setting activities. The board 
would have the power to cancel standards and the 
accreditation of standard-setting organizations. 
There would be no appeal except through the courts- 
Donald L. Peyton, executive vice president of the 
American National Standard* Institute, calls the bill 
"onerous" because of its emphasis on "government 
coercion." 

In theory, the new agency would protect -mail 
firms against discrimination by standard-setting 
groups, but business organizations such as the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States say pres- 
ent antitrust laws arc sufficient for that purpose. 

Advocates of the legislation say that big firms 
dominate the standard-setting groups and that these 
groups sometimes set standards so high that small 
firms can't compete. 

Bernard H. Falk, president of the National Electri- 
cal Manufacturers Association, argues, however, 
that "private standards organizations subject to anti- 
trust prosecutions"' have far more compulsion to be 
fair to all parties '"than has a federal standards regu- 
latory activity, with its effective immunity from 
prosecution." 

Protection for Salesmen 

The salesman on commission has a friend on Capitol 
Hill in Rep. Richard L. Ottinger (D.-N. Y.J. Rep. Ot- 
tinger has reintroduced his Sales Representatives 
Protection Act, which got nowhere in the last Con- 
gress. 

This legislation, H. R 5824, would require a sys- 
tem of compensation in the event a sales representa- 
tive is abruptly terminated or otherwise damaged 
financially by his employer Rep Ottinger says the 
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measure is needed because: "It is a devastating situa- 
tion for the representative who hats invested much 
time and personal resources in an account — all to the 
financial benefit of his principal — to have his terri- 
tory cut, his commission slashed, or an entire seg- 
ment of business transformed into a 'house account.' 
The salesman is now without recourse to protect him- 
self from these assaults upon his basic financial 
rights." 

No-Fault Auto Insurance 
Reappears in Congress 

No- fault auto insurance is back in Congress. No- fault 
bills were introduced in the past three Congresses 
and never got away from the curb. Now Sen. Warren 
G. Magmison (D -Wash.) and five fellow senators have 
sponsored legislation which has been modified to re- 
lied lessons learned in the 16 states where no-fault 
laws are on the books. 

"The heart of this bill is the restriction on law- 
suits the so called threshold," Sen, Magnuson says. 
"That's where many of the state laws are seriously 
flawed" 

In some states the threshold — the minimum dollar 
amount for which an automobile accident victim may 
sue for medical payments — is as low as $200. This, 
Sen. Magnuson says, prompts lawsuits. 

Key features of the new bill include payment of all 
reasonable medical and rehabilitation expenses up to 
$100,000, of up to $12,000 in lost wages, and of $ 1 .000 
for funeral and other expenses following the death or 
an accident victim. 

Under the bill, each state could have its own plan, 
provided it met or exceeded certain standards. Statt'* 
that did not choose to enact a law would come under 
the federal plan. In either case, the state would be 
responsible for administering the plan. 

Foreign Visitors Increase; 
So Does U. S. Travel Abroad 

Americans show no signs of curbing their desire for 
foreign travel, so U. S. tourists will spend $3 billion 
more abroad this year than is spent by foreign vis- 
itors in this country. 

The U, S. Travel Service, in making that predic- 
tion, says the number of visitors will increase five 
percent this year, climbing to 18.4 million. Yet 23.S 
million Americana— a three pcrcenl increase— will 
go abroad. They will spend $10.4 billion, compared to 
the $7 A billion foreigners will leave on our shnres. 
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Government Aid Sought 
for More Small Builders 

With Americana born during the pout-World War II 
baby boom entering the housing market. propoBed 
legislation would help small businesses take port in 
tneeting the demand for homes. 

Sen. John A. Durkin (D.-N.H.) has introduced S 
1367, a bill designed to enable more small builders to 
obtain loans and other assistance from the Small 
Business Administration. Many builders are now 
outside the scope of SB A aid due to the modest Bize of 
their operations. 

The Durkin bill, an amendment to the Small liusi 
□e&s Act, would authorize regular business loans bo 
the smallest of building firms to finance residential 
or commercial construction or rehabilitation of prop 
erty for sale. 

In addition, flu- hill would authorize SUA to make 
such loans to individuals who are very small builders 
and to nonprofit cooperative groups — with ft limit nl 
75 members — which are organized to rehabilitate 
''lighted urban or rural areas. The loans could not be 
used primarily for land acquisition. 

FTC May End Its Secrecy 
on Investigation Targets 

Because of the difficulty of keeping secrets in Wash- 
ington, the Federal Trade Commission is reconsider- 
ing its policy on disclosure of the identity of persona or 
firms under FTC investigation. 

Currently FTC dues not disclose to the public the 
identity of persona or firm* being investigated, al- 
though it does announce industrywide investiga- 
tions. 

Washington-wise reporters and financial experts, 
however, often learn who is being investigated 
through routine disclosures required by law. These 
disclosures are made, FTC' pays, in such actions as a 
'notion to quash an investigative subpoena or a re- 
quest by a former FTC employee fur permission to 
' epresent a company under investigation. And Oiww 
'nvolved may be required to make the disclosure in 
Filings with the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. 

FTC is inviting public comment on the current 
Policy and on two possible changes in policy — routine 
disclosure or complete nondisclosure. 

New Spending Watchdogs 
Urged for U. S. Agencies 

^P to now, bureaucrats in most federal departments 
have bad to face audita only by the General Account - 
ln R Office. 

However, if 5. I3JV4, introduced by Sen. Jesse A 
Helm* (R.-N, C.i, is enacted, every federal depart 
Hent except State and five major independent agen- 
cies would have an in- house watchdog which would 
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be like a mim-GAO. A similar bill, H. R. 2619, has 
been introduced in the House by Rep. L. H. Fountain 

(D.-N. C.J. 

Each department jnd agency would have to estab- 
lish on inspection office headed by an official without 
any program responsibilities. This inspector general 
would head a team which would investigate nci ivities 
of the department or agency, particularly activities 
involving expenditure of federal funds. The inspector 
general, who would have a free hand, would recom- 
mend corrective action, if he felt it necessary. 

The Army, Navy, and Air Force already have 
inspection sections, as do the departments of 
Health. Education, and Welfare and of Housing and 
Urban Development. The new bills would include the 
other departments plus the Energy Research and 
Development Administration, General Services Ad- 
ministration, National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. Veterans Administration, and En- 
vironmental Protection Agency 

Crackdown Asked on Aliens 
Who Cheat U. S. Taxpayers 

Although aliens are required by law to be financially 
stable before they are allowed to enter the United 
States, large numbers receive federal assistance 
funds, Sen. Ch.irLe;- H Percy 'R III. ■ complains 

Aliens get this federal assistance under the Sup- 
plemental Security Income program, which provider 
funds to poor persons who are aged, blind, or disabled. 

The sen ator is concerned over growing instances of 
false statements made by aliens or their sponsors 
which enable the aliens to qualify for federal money 
within 30 days after arrival in the United States. 

"Some aliens enter this country with the explicit 
purpose of collecting benefits," the senator says, add- 
ing that incredibly, there are aliens who "continue 
receiving payments even after leaving the United 
States." 

Sen. Percy has called on the Social Security Admin- 
istration, the Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice, and the General Accountinu Office to investi- 
gate the situation and crack down on abuses. If these 
agencies cannot or will not remedy the situation by 
tightening eligibility and payment regulations, the 
senator says. Congress will have to take legislative 
action 

Highways Are Going Metric 

Highway signs are to be phased into metric measures 
beginning next year. Starting in July, 1 978, the Fed- 
eral Highway Administration plans to convert speed 
limit signs to kilometers and vertical clearance signs 
to meters on federal -aid highways. 

Other signs will be made metric beginning m Sep- 
tember, 1978. The entire conversion is to be com- 
pleted by the start of 1980. Unless there is a howl 
from the public, there will be no transition period, 
anil it will he cold turkey for drivers □ 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 



Smut Peddling and the Law 



James J. Kilpatrick mistakes free- 
dom for license in his column. "When 
Freedom Ia Difficult lo Live With" 
[April]. 

He takej* lasuc with the obscenity 
conviction of "Hustler" magazine 
publisher Larry Fiynl, who w;»i* rmi- 
victi-d in Cincinnati under the Su- 
preme Court's doctrine thnl contem- 
porary community n Inn (tarda can be 
used in determining whnt is obscene. 

Cjui'stiomnn that doctrine, Mr. Kil- 
Patrick writes; "It in difficult for me 
to understand, as a nonlawyer, how 
the First Amendment crcn hsive one 
meaning in Cincinnati and another 
meaning in New York." 

That attitude increasingly per- 
vades those associated with the press. 

But there is absolute] v no valid 
reason why people in Clermont 
County. Ohio, should have to stand 
knee-deep in literary garbage to pre- 
serve the abstraction of freedom ai 
the press In New York City. A great- 
er rifjht in a free society is the ma- 
jority right to self-determination and 
self-protection on a local basis. 

M«.:-; Americans who are not pari 
of the literary elite are fed up with 
child mol esters, rapists, and other 
perpetrators of violent ses crime Any 
honest sociologist can show that smut 
peddlers make a major contribution 
to such crime, 

It might be well for those who 
place high value on freedom of the 
press to place the same value on por- 
■imijil nnd societal responsibility 

I suggest that Mr. Kilpatrick gel 
off his soapbox in support of literary 
license and consider both the impact 
of filth peddlers and the mora] re- 
sponsibility of a free press lo prevent 
enslavement of the mind* of children 
and the weak. Jomt r. weens 

Vira Prttidtml 
ButStrtm Corp. 
Truf. Mitk. 

Mr. Kilpatrick has written well 
and wisely on many subjects. He is 
pathetically confused, however, in his 
effusions on commercial obscenity 

He eloquently assures us that he 
rforijiascs "Hustler" magazine. He 
nonethelesis finds it mantled in the 
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untouchable robe of freedom, espe- 
cially freedom of the: pre^u. He sum- 
mons the rule of Law. the open mar- 
ket, the nature of a free society, 
equal justice under law, and that 
royal absolute, the First Amendment. 

The moral, legal, and journalistic 
gymnastics of such a defense are pa- 
thetic. We must accept as a commer- 
cial right the foulest abuses known 
to human langiinge. Mr. Kilpatrick 
know* only one loiiie no censorship. 

His argument abounds in contra 
dictions. 

He soya the legal criteria for de- 
termining obscenity are "nebulous 
... as gauzy as mint, aa unsubstan- 
tial as sand." A paragraph later he 
says: '■The evidencs r-vi-rvwlit-w con- 
front the sensual eye.** 

"Hustler" is described at one point 
ad "sleazy, morbid, dirty, contempt- 
ible." At nmither point its content is 
termed "merely distasteful 

Finally, we are given this gem of 
euphoric optimism: "In a reasonably 
free marketplace, good products will 
triumph over bad ones." But is it not 
true that taste is developed and nur- 
tured by the moral and cultural 
standards of one's environment? 

The Supreme Court's rulings have 
-overilv proscribed only the won-1 
forms of commercial obscenity. Larry 
Flynt and "Hustler" were condemned 
under that li^htk drawn U-f<ul pro- 
scription. 

It is sad to see Flynt and his print- 
ed filth called witnesses of freedom 
under any guise sruotN i. ru±an 
M iVoh. Mrum. 

Mr, Kilpatrick writes: "Let me 
touch on the rule of law. This was 
not a civil proceeding, brought with 
the intention of confiscating copies 
of the magazine or m joining their 
sale or display. This was it criminal 
proceeding Once that line is crossed, 
from the civil to the criminal, all the. 
familiar requirements af due process 
come into play. 1 * 

The above statements are, to say 
the least, surprising if not terrifying. 

I hove apparently heen under the 
more comforting misapprehension 
that, under the rtile of low. "all the 
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familiar requirements cf due process 
cume into plnv" in all proceedings. 

CHARLES R. LEKCH, JR. 

Attorney at Law 
Toledo, (Mo 

Question for Mr. Carter 

President Carter is yelling energy 
shortage at the same lime the whole 
federal government is preventing the 
Public Service Co. of New Hamp- 
shire from huilding a previously ap- 
proved nuclear power plant 

Wluii is going on? 

CHANT L. DAVIS 

G. L, Dan* £ Attoriattt 
f>a«r. jV. JJ. 

The price of liquefied gA« 

The article by Rep. Hob Krueger 
rD.-Texas), "Why Congress Hasn't 
Deregulated Natural Gas" [April], 
included a photograph of an El Paso 
Algeria Corp. tanker COfiymg lique- 
fied natural jai- 

The caption accompanying the pic- 
ture read: "Domeslically produced 
gas freed of federal price controla 
would be fur cheaper than the lique- 
fied natural n.is bein^ imported in 
increasing amounts. The cost of LNG 



tankers like this one adds substan- 
riiilly trj the price of the imported 
fuel." 

A fair reading of the caption leadh 
one lo believe- thai, under deregula- 
tion, sufficient additional new sup- 
plies of pas would be produced do- 
mestically, eliminating the need for 
■supplemental supplies. Knowledge- 
able people both in and out of the in- 
dustry have taken a contrary peti- 
tion — that domestic drilling alone is 
not the answer to the gas shortage. 
They helieve that. supplemental gas 
supplies, including gas manufactured 
from domestic coal ami LNC import- 
ed from foreign countries, will lie re- 
quired to alleviate the shortfall. 

Two other observations on the 
LNC tanker caption: 

First, the statement that the price 
of gas under deregulation would be 
far cheater than imported LNtl in 
not supported anywhere in the arti- 
cle. Under our LNG- import program, 
which will utilize the ship shown, the 
price of the imported jias will be less 
than the Borng wellhead price in the 
unregulated intrastate market and 
less than the going wellhead price of 
new interstate gas. 
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OWNING YOUR OWN EXECUTONE PHONE SYSTEM 
CAN SAVE YOU MORE THAN JUST MONEY. 
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Second, the inclusion of the cost of 
LNG tankers in determining price w 
no different than the inclusion of 
plants and related transport facilities 
far coal gasification in determining 
the price of that form of gas to tho 
consumer. jsahhy iit-nhaker 

Exf rutin I'ir-r p,r>;<i,-nt 
El Pom Atperia Corp. 
Hountmi. Texan 

The wayward [adder 

Either your April cover picture or 
the ladder shown in it is upside 
down. 

Or perhaps ilm mm|wiy whe^re the 
picture was taken has the rame 
problem as the rest of us - finding 
qualified employees. 

In any event, don't let OSHA see 

that ladder, zed z. smith ill 

iW'i Hirrr * -Trttnfeah'ffffi 
An-ntma, Ta«t 

Praise for chamber article 

Your article on the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States 
["The Voice of Business Grows 
Stronger in Washington," March! 
was long overdue. 

I don't recall ever seeing any arti- 
cle in which the e;onlfl f staffing, and 
current pro^mi™ of the; National 
Chamber were described more effec- 
tively. 

You have done yourselves and nil 
of us who labor in the field a real 
service. Congratulations, 

CtLES R. FI.ANAGAN, CfT. 

Pttttia Area Vhlmbrt <?/ ('nmrnrrt t 
Ptoria, III. 

For the first time. I know how the 
National Chamber is organized and 
how it goes about its business. I be- 
lieve this is the first time tnu'h a 
definitive story has been written, and 
I congratulate you for putting it to- 
gether. JAMF-S It. SOTJIKES 

yVathingtait /le»resen(ati»', 

f\n s v>r<l!<: PMu- iUUlt 

f iatrral filixleir t .'n, 
Wtmkiitvttin, D. C. 

Objootivo: objeotivoB 

Sen. Charles MeC. Mtithiay, Jr., 
m,-Md-> writes in "Ijettorn to the 
Kdilyr" fMnrehl that "zero-boso 
hudgeUne; .i^-uims thai jiii or^aniAi- 
tion haa clearly defined objectives- 
Thin is not the case for many gov- 
ernment programs." 

If government progranw have no 
clearly defined objectives, what are 
the purposes of mich programs? 1 
had asflumed that you first Mrt an 
objectivf, then ile\.'elofx?d tlie organi- 

NATION'S BUBINfiBS • JUNE 



Wherever 
San Francisco goes, 

there's a Hilton waiting. 



Seattle Hilton 

Spiiiiif. WiishltNjion 



Hilton Inn North 

t {ilnmhus { Wort hington), 



Fresno Hilton 

Fresno, California 



QuceiKway Hi Kan 
Long Beach. California 




Berkshire Hilton Inn 

l Pittsfk-ld. MassachusvMs 



Scottitdale Hilton 

Scottsdale (Phoenix), Arizona 



Hiltnn Inn 

ianla Fe. 
New Mexico 
Gainesville Hilton i 
Gainesville, Florida 



Airport Hilton Inn 

Pittsburgh. Pennsylvania 

Hilton Inn— Meadou Lauds 

Washington (Pittsburgh), 
Pennsylvania 

■# Airport Hilton Inn (JFK) 
New York, New York 

Brandywine Hilton 
Wilmington. Delaware 

Airport Hilton Inn 

Denver, t nloradn 
Hilton Harvest House 
Boulder, Cnlnr.idn 

Bel Air Hilton 
S1 Lottie. Mib^Hir i 

Hilton Inn 

Lakeland. Florida 
Hilton Inn West 
Orlando. Florida 
Hilton Inn South 
Orlando. Florida 
Fort Lauderdale Hilton 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 



All around the United State* -in 
more than 100 cities and resort areas - 
•-w 1 lilion 1 Intel* and Inns wailing 
h -' show vmu a tfX<i time. 

As you travel on business or plan 
your family vacations, think first al 
Hilton, because (he chances are very 
9°ori that wherever you're going. 
1heiy : i,,i Hilton i 1o|.;l vi Inn ol the 
end of the line 

Every HlJton offers a relaxed 
atmus-phere and elegant service, 
toucrws that have made the Hilton 
nam*! fan* ,us Hie world i.n»or 

Each has large, comfortable, 
beautifully appointed rooms with 



oversize beds, color TV and tun 
places to eat and enjoy a refresher 

They' re all part ol the easiest . 
speediest reservations network — 
Hlhon Reservation Service And, with 
HRS, your rate Is always confirmed 
in advance 

Spark! tog pools, free narking, 
quick, courteous room service and an 
excellent larnily plan with no charge 
lot children staying with their 
parents -a Hilton tradition Your 
bonus is that all of these Hilton I J. >u>U 
und Inns accept major credit cards. 

So, ii you're planning to travel to 
one ol the nties shown above or 



anywhere else in the nabon. don't 
leave before you know there's a Hi] ton 
waiting with open arms. 



Hilton 

X Hotels 
J and Inns 

For confirmed reservations and rates, 
call your Hilton Reservation Service 
office, nwnrest Hilton Hotel or Inn, 
or navel agent. 




Your first run on our 
computerized lease analysis system 

is free. 

That's the sixth reason you should try it. 



Wb'vb gat ftvB better reasons. 

Ami obviously Borneo ris agrees 
with us. Because In the few years 
since LAS was first developed, it's 
become the standard of analysis for 
the leasing industry. 

So before you get all excited about 
a free run, abaci out our other 
reasons: 

Reason #1: 

LAS was written and is mau-.taineid 
b y Warren ySelbe r t. L^.anUv 
■or,.. :; v. : .r firm that decent engage 

■-tiilng transactions. If you have a 
problem or a question Just call us, 
TouTl never have to worry abcn Jt 
giving an. edge to a competitor 

Reason #2: 

I AS IB He Jtlbie Wl isfibOf y • ' t*9 < ii« I • 
ing with a direct lease, or a complex 
leveraged lease, LAB gives you a 
precise, unbiased evaluation. 

When your requirements change, 
LAS can liccommcylato them. It's as 
simple as that. 



Reason #3: 

LAS Is easy to use. So easy, you oper- 
ate it, yourself At virtually any time, 
day or night. 

When you want a lease analyzed, 
you Just phone the computer, it in 
turn will as k you a imple questions 
about the lease. You type kn the infor- 
mation. And your anaiyals comes 
back immediately - not in computer 
symbols or codes, but in plain 
English 

Reason #4: 

LAS is up-to-date. Wa're constantly 
updating the system. So you oan 
structure a lease that conforms to 
current guidelines stipulated try the 
lEflandFASB. Andyou oan matos 
sure it's beneficial to all parties . 

This service also saves you the 
time and money li would cost you to 
continuously update an in-house 
computer program. 

Reason #5: 



' rmnmrnHnrtpri in the 




LEASE 
SVETCia 



Name 

I 

I Address _ 



City 




Industr y And we can prove it Just 
call us. . 
If you're east of the Mississippi, 
phone the First Chicago Leasing 
Corporation f 312 > 732-8900. If 
you're In the west, phone United 
California Bank ( 213) 614-3186, or 
Warj'en V Selhert, Inc., (313 ) 
S2 6-4526. 

We'll answer any questions you 
may have. And well even refer you 
to one of our present customers. 
Then you can hear first-hand about 
the benefits of the LAS system. 

Better yet, find out f or yourself : 

Reason #6: 

Your first run on LAS is free . 
That's right. Km 

Just fill out the coupon and send 
;t in We'll give you a run for 
none of your money. 

That's how sure 
we are you'll find 
a reason to 
comeback 
for more 




UNITED CALIFORNIA SANK 
RwJ Nfbwger. Equipment Leasing Division (4-1 ] 
800 B Spring Street, Los Angelas, Calif. 90019 

n» CHICAGO LEASrWG COFIPORATTON 
LoonBmttb, 

Two First Nat lunol PJnart, Chicago, III. 60670 



State. 



Zip. 



Phone 



Company Tttlft 



WARREN & SEI iJEHT. INC 
Suite Q1B 

12011 LluJi Vicente Bird, Los Anfieloe. Calif 90049 

„*LL- J _J 



arva 



PIZ7 




WHEN ROZZO'S PIZZERIA 
ORDERED THEIR AIR CONDITIONING, 
THEY DIDN'T WANT EVERYTHING 
ON IT. 

_ Sometimes our customers know exactly what they want. Air condilinnirtii. 
* lain ami simple. 

And t fiat's just what a Carrier dealer will nt ve them, A no-frills Carrier unii 
^''th a prieethoy ran affor<i — installed with minimum interruption to their business, 

Alontf with it. of course, they tfot the no-nonsense Carrier reliability you 
°^n't gpt with just any low-priced system. 

Whether you need low first cost, like llozzo's, or maximum lonff-run 
efficiency (over M(r> of all l ianaVr nrmmereial units already exceed efficiency 
Wfcodteib*) , the man to call is one of the Carrier comraeraid dealers listed here. 

Turn to him now. I fell save yon money, any way you slice it. 
_ 'Established t>y the American Society of Heating, Itefri«erati(»n and Air 
^nditioning Engineers' Standard 90-75. 
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Numbe* One 
Air Conditioning 
Maker 



W71 




Open-door privacy with flair 
— the only office interior bridging the gap between private and open space 

fs the Hauserman Office System , , . 
space division, tiles and storage components, desks and work surfaces, 

power distribution and lighting, accessories 
and a new breed of graphics. 

mum iisiiixKisimiii 

Hauserman, IPC , 57n GrHnt Avenue / Cleveland, Ohio 44105 / {2*61 B83-H00 
H»userm«n Ltd, 125 Belhrujg* Rd / Rexdale, Ontario, Csnad.i / (416) 743-3211 



I've helped people from all 
walks of life save millions of dollars 
in taxes and legal fees. And, while 
some of my best clients are law- 
yers, I ask you: Why give a lawyer a 
small fortune to form your corpora- 
tion? fHow you can save $300 to 
'1000 or more by using mv excit- 
ing book. "HOW TO FORM YOtIR 

own corporation without 
a lawyer for (jnder $50," 

Here, you get all the informa- 
tion and forms needed to set up a 
corporation — any corporation. 

There are simple step-by-step 
instructions on easy to use tear 
out sheets, written in common, 
everyday English. Also, there are 
minutes, by-laws, as well as an 
actual certificate of incorporation. 

There's nothing else to buy. 
And no special training or business 
expertise needed. Just a need or 
desire to incorporate. 

Simple, and your corporation 
will be recognized 1 00* legal in all 
^0 States and in every country 
throughout the world. 

As a bonus, the book contains 
3 host of additional information on 



"I HAVE 
HELPED 
THOUSANDS 
OF PEOPLE 

SAVE 
MILLIONS OF 
DOLLARS. 

HOW 
MUCH CAN 
I SAVE 
YOG?" 



tax benefits and legal tax loop 
holes." 

There's even valuable data on 
selling your stock, the business of 
Registered Agents, and secrets of 
how to operate a corporation 
anonymously. 

You'll discover the reasons 
why over 66% of the companies 
listed on the New York and 
American Stock Exchanges are 
incorporated in the "friendly" State 
of Delaware and how you can share 
In similar benefits. And, you'll learn 
why many smart people incorpo- 
rate their side ' businesses and 
investments. 

The United States Government 
has recognized that the type of ser- 
vice I offer is necessary, especially 
by those people interested in assis- 
tance from the Small Business 
Administration (SB A). 

So really. Why give a lawyer a 
small fortune to form your corpora- 
tion? You can do it yourself for 
under s 50. 

Thousands of corporations 
were formed using my book. 
Why not yours? 

And i('s legal in all 50 States 
Ted Nicholas 




Nft-7PC 



Book Hifjhlifjlits • How you can incorporate without any capital 
Personal tax benefits. * Why lawyers charge huge fees tor incorporating services. • Sub Chapter "5" corp- 
orations. • How one person can be President, Secretary, and Treasurer. 



*J* r - Ted Nichol«. Foundation for Individual Enterprise 
*I5 Beneficial Bldfl.. Wilmington. Delaware. 19801 

I worn to take idMnwgr rsf your offer flense send me, on 
"Pprnvm ......J- m&m »*W &0C* "HOW TO FORM YOUR OWN 

CORPORATION WITHOUT 



r. 



A LAWYER FOR UMDER *50. 



- 1 rn enclosing my check or money order lor ' U 95 loclude* 
E*j*j>ge < tiondhny. «nd Imurance co«u. 

Chan,,, to n BankAmr rienrd D fAnitercturg* O Dlnei s Club 
c Carte Blanche 



Account no, . 

Signature 

MArtE (pfcavf print} 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE . 



Eajj date 



-ZIP 



•Fully revised and eipanded h«rd bound Deluxe EdMon 




National Briefing Center 
IsfcrY>urUse 

Your company can make more realistic plans 
for the future when you know what is happening 
in Washington that directly aflVcts your particular 
interests. 

An ideal way to obtain this insight about issues 
before Congress is to take part in a briefing session 
designed especially for your needs at the National 
Chambers Briefing Center. 

It is available for use by corporations, associa- 
tions, or chamber* of commerce. We'll be glad to 
send you a brochure with full details. 

Phone or write Wayne Hopkins, 

Director of Briefing Center. 

Chamber of Coin merce qi the United States, 

1615 II Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 20062. 

Phone 202/659-6100. 
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ration or program required to reach 
that objective. Now I learn that we 
have many tax-gobbling organiza- 
tions whose main objective it- to find 
an objective. 

Also, if there are no clearly de- 
fined objectives, how can anyone tell 
whether the organization does a good 
job or not? My gueras is thai lade of 
an objective enables many of our 
government agencies to survive. 

How can our elected officials allow 
the continuation of urograms or 
agencies that do not have clearly de- 
fined objectives? 

How soon wilt our elected officials 
create an agency with the objective 
of creating objectives for government 
agencies that now Lick objectives? 

Frightening isn't it'.' 

CHARLES r. HEAKDEN 
Mawigtr, Stflo f'Kblicativ}" 
AfiwrmflM Mfg, Co. 
ifniwji. III. 

Two essential areas 

1 can Hunk of nothing more im- 
portant lhan iht: goids m?i forth in 
your item, "TellmR Students the 
Trutli About Butuir-s" |"P;uiurani:-i 
of 1 1n-- Nation's Business," March]. 

As a business executive now work- 
ing On a master's degree in 15nglisM 
education, I agree with Jon B. Hiffel. 
public relations vice president of 
Southern Calif ornia Gas Co., that we 
must "close the gap that exists be- 
tween the business and academic 
communities." 

Business and education are. two 
essential areas of our lives, yet they 
have hod so many misconception* 
about each other. The result is Ihjit 
they all too often find themselves not 
working topjelher toward their com- 
mon f.'o;ils. 

A program such as that of South- 
ern California Gas, which involves 
students from academic discipline 
other tlian biwinphs, is an admirable 
beginning toward •■limiiialifiK those 
misconceptions. 

t M~K H, SCI HITMAN, JR. 

Comal Comer p/ Cvlumbw*, 
Cotumhti*, Go. 

Bravo 

Bravo to John Costello for hin 
item, "The Best Wav to Deal VVitK 
Women Coworkers" ["Executive 
Trends," February]. 

I hope businessmen will lake hi* 

advice and make tin Imtn-si utteuip' 

to treat women n» ihey would treat 

nv?.n lik:y tjAKTKK 

HundrtManMU, fW* 

NATION'S BUSINESS * JUItfE » T " 



BY JAMES J. K ILPATRICK 



A Case of Overkill in Federal Regulation 



Ttik const rin-ni Product Safely Commission, cre- 
ated by act of ConRresB In the fail of 1972, got 
fqainiaed and down to work in the spring of 1973. 
Shortly thereafter, in August, the Outdoor Power 
Equipment Institute filed a format request for stan- 
dards la covem the manufacture of power mowers. 
Perhaps it seemed a good iden lu the iriHliluU' Hi 1 1 it- 
tfcne. Now. nearly four years later, a set of standards 
Ms come forth, Jjtt us inquire, if you please: What 
tath bureaucracy wrought? 

This should ho said at the outset, right up top, lest 
it bo overlooked: There is nothing fumiy — nothing At. 
*U — in. the accidents that accompany the use of power 
lowers. Severed fingers, mutilated toes, an eye blinded 
n .V a thrown rock — these arc tragedies not to bo mini- 
Wwd. In fiscal 1976 un estimated 56,000 pcrsonB went 
*° hospitals for treatment of mower injuries. The bu- 
•^aucracy at work may have its ludicrous aspects. That 
bloody procession lias none, 

Very well. In November of 1973 the comink-.inti 
Kfinifd dm request of the Outdoor Power Ktruipuienl 
Institute. Mandatory atundurds, rather than voluntary 
guidelines, would be required. The institute offered 
lfl prepare ;i dr;ifl regulation, hul Lbe offer was i)r 
^tncd. instead, Ihe commission "accepted tho offer" 
"J Consumers Union to do tlie job, This was rather 
like asking a pack of foxes to draw up security ejiecifi- 
'-'■'(iitriK for ;i henhouse, 1 1 1 1 1 no matter ('on^imeiti 
Union set to work, and for a $250,000 fee delivered a 
I'rofh^rl -a- 1 of Miidaids in .Iidv of 197a. 

The (•iinitui.^nionV st.dT then fell t<> work on Ihe 
^•oiiKumeyfl Union draft Various public meetings 
*ert> held. Comments were solicited. Additional testa 
^ero undertaken. Independent experts were consulted- 
jj nil took time — time? and a mountain of paperwork. 
f, rt April 8, 1977, the commission *l last released fhi 
p|,fl Posed final version. It is, to say the least, nri im- 
PrenMve package. 

Husu. ;il once to the heart of till the 
Vj tntnmih.iion'.s prijiriii.il |.n.:.>. ,il i- for i kind <if 

' ;t, d man's control on the handles of the familiar wnlk- 

"•'bind lliuwur Onue the rule became fulK effect ive. 

*J" er y mower would have to be so equipped. Within 



'I, 



the 



seconds after the operator released the control. 



engine would stop. It would then have to lie re- 



•"aried. The rules inmnlate an "easy restart" mech- 
^bstn In fiitiliinte thi' task, A number of hi-.-, nhiio><iii .-■ 

les also Would lu- reuilin 1 1 

USc fellow who cuts grafw regularly, the principal 
^luirenient is likely In be viewed as a proposal from 
"' 'I ream world. On the neat j! recti kevtw of the test- 



tn: Sjli'Tainf if'r-, perhaps nothing ever inimden n\»rm 
Ihe orderly progress of the power mower nt work. The 
perfectly tuned engines start and restart with the 
merest flick of the wrist. The operator mows method- 
ically tmck and forth, leaving a ribboned fairway 
liehmd. 

In the reat world, the commission doubtless will l»o 
told, things arc not that way at all. The typical power 
mower Is a tempera mental little beast It starts when 
it pleases, and it quits when it feels so disposed. In 
the real world, an operator is subject to incessant in- 
terruptions. There is a tricycte in the way, or a tennis 
hall, or a rock, or a fallen limb, or an old collie who 
refuses In budge The afternoon mowing is interrupted 
by brief pauses for talking with a neighbor, for lighting 
a cigarette, for wiping away honest sweat, for scratch- 
ing one's nose. Under the commission's mandatory 
standard, every such pause would kill the engine. By 
the commission's own estimate, "it may be necessary 
to start (he en^ne i''i> 1 1 1 tim»a more during a 
itHiwjnii season th;m is presently done." 

The dead man's control was recommended bv < "on- 
■antMBj Union and was accepted from the outset by 
most member* of the commission. Dr. R. David Plttle 
held out for a clutch thst would disen^n^e the bludes 
while leaving the engine running, hut he was outvoted 
on grounds of coat. At the press briefing in April cor- 
respondents were told that several manufacture™ 
doubtless would offer a. clutch device willy-nilly, in- 
tended for customers nhle to pay a pultsUmtially higher 
prke. 

ON Tins business of cost: Enrly on, the commission 
directed its Bureau of Economic Analysis to 
make an assessment of the economic impact of Ihe 
proposed safety standard. Tho bureau contracted with 
the Battc.lle Columbus Laboratories to assist in the 
task. One of Battel te's first assignments was to deter- 
mine if a full-blown environmental impact statement 
■.umlrl !«• required, ll is interesting to le.irn how these 

.III' fllllll' 'I'll!' IVllli l|,. |'r.|.Jil>. [illl lilfjl-thl - ! '.'<:i: 

hypothetical "matrixes," in which 30 or 40 conceivable 
environmental consequences could be examined. These 
were denned as ihe "magnitudes of possible impacts." 
After careful study. Ba [telle concluded thai. Ihe ad- 
verwe environmental im|«iets would In in - . u'l • i1t«% • ■ ir 
to warrant a full-blown enviriininental impact btale- 
nient. ThiR was u grtuit rclitrf for everyone eontieiiied 

The four mntrixtw also were used in d<dennuimg 
ei-omiinic unpai I What Mould the *lmnlard niejui to 
the consumer? To the tnnnufactim*r? Would tltu »tan- 
dard produce a net gain or u net loss? 



This is. how these things arc done The commishion 
assigned a cost of $9.1 million In the oG.OOO injuries 
suffered annually in mower accidents, fl assigned a 
value ranging from $6 million to $49 million for the 
2-1 deaths experienced. Then the commission doubled 
the calculated economic costs of the injuries "as a 
moderate estimate for pain and suffering " and came up 
with total costs of power mower-related accidents 
amounting to $285 million to $327 million a year. 

The proposed safety features would increase by an 
estimated S36 the retail price or a walk-behind power 
mower that now sells for 5100 to 51 SO. Riding mowers 
would go up by an estimated $<>9. By projecting a sales 
curve two wars .ifler the effective date of the safety 
standard, the commission wn* able to predict an in- 
creased rwl In consumers of S240 million to S330 mil- 
lion. The benefits and the coftffl to the consumer thus 
neatly balance, 

Ai-so, the cranmiflsioii's Bureau of Economic Analy. 
sis examined the prospective consequences in 
termH of manufacturers. More than 100 companies 
manufacture power mowers. These firms employ 20,000 
persons- Retail Bales of power mowers "were probably 
Hiver $1.5 billion in 197£." That tony st-em a startling 
figure, but the commission to ti ma tee that 33 million 
households use walk-behind mow em and another three 
million use riding mowers. Roughly five million new 
unils are sold annually. 

The ivtfcty standard would mean hard lines for the 
smaller manufacturers. The commission acknowledges, 
that "a major redesign and retooling effort will be re- 
quired in order to modify existing mowers to comply 
with these more stringent requirements." The 20 
largest manufacturing firms may not encounter great 
difficulty, but the little fellows will have trouble both 
with engineering and with capital financing. Because 
sales are expected to drop by 20 percent for walk- 
bchinds and ten percent for riding mowers, owing to 
the higher retail prices, some small companies may be 
forced to the wall. "A maximum of 1,000 to 1.800 em- 
ployee* could lorn their jobs." 

After circulating through eight offices and five bu- 
reaus, the proposed safety standard nt last emerged 
from the Office of Standards Coordination and Ap 
prnisal as a package of precisely 100 pages. The stan- 
dard's 15 sections begin with a scries of definitions and 
wind Up wilh n series of findings, In between are rule*, 
ihn! would govern u series oi tt\sls. All mowers, for 
example, must pasx a "fool prolie lest," in which nn 
object simulating a human foot is thrust under the 
spinning blanks. The foot probe test is to be coordi- 
nated with the "terrace test." There is also an "ob- 
struction test," which haa to do with raising one wheel 
at a time. The rules require a shield strength test and 
a handle teat. "Mower handles are required to be pro- 
vided with an upstop to prevent the re^irmatjl part of 
the handle from moving closer than 430 mm. 1 16.93 in. 1 
to the vertical lino through *he nearest point on the 
blade tip circle. However, it is permissible to provide 
fi means to !esn|*ir;irily disable the upiilop." All clear? 



Manufacturers must also test their machines in 
terms of thrown objects. The thrown object icsl ha.-, 
been devised by the Research Triangle Institute of 
North Carolina An octagonal largest ■n.fttflWMft siif- 
rounds an artificial turf surface which support- shf 
mower to be tested. Sixpenny nails are injected from 
three positions into the hind*- of the mower while it is 
operating, "and tin- number and location of (in Inl- 
of the nails that are propelled against ih<> wull-i of rh«- 
enclosure are recorded." 

STILL ANOTHER best deals with the "easy restart" 
mechanism. The reason for thia requirement is that 
the commisaion, with good reason, fears many purchas- 
ers will tinker with the dead -man control nnd effective- 
ly disable it, In the Consumers Union draft, ti couple of 
ingenious interlock mechanisms had been proposed to 
Ihwart the wily purchaser. The commission turned 
these down. In the commission's view, no device, no 
manor how ingenious, would discourage the user who 
was determined tn outwit the thing. "Accordingly, the 
commission conducted human factors research to de- 
termine starting effort levels which most consumers 
will consider to be 'easy/ ** The test of an easy start is 
whether the mower can be started "by a 23 kg, CflttBbijr.' 
weight dropping 6) cm. (24 in.)."* 

There is more — much more. The standard goes into 
blade stopping times, fuel ignition hazards, riding 
mower stability, steering requirements, brake require- 
ments, shield requirements, and warning labels. The 
nature of the warning labels finally provoked some au- 
dible dissent within the commission's ranks. As origi- 
nally proposed, the safety standard called for a 
warning label in the form of a hand with four severed 
lingers. The dripping blood was to be depicted in bright 
red. It was too much for William V. White in the 
Bureau of Information and Education, 

"My vote for disapproval," he wrole, "is based pri- 
marily on the continuing inclusion of the ridiculous 
CU warning symbol, generally referred to as the 
'bloody stump.*. . . It ia a poor communication device 
that will be offensive to sensitive consumers." 

But the more Mr. White thought about (he stan- 
dard as ;i whole, (he more he wns disenchanted In 
the entire proposition "Having been personally in- 
volved in many lawn mower safety demonstration 
projects rind n^yn-li studies since 19*51, '" h,- <omm<'iil 
ed, "my general conclusion is that this proposed stan- 
dard is an overkill. Wo will be mandating a product 
that most consumers do not want a! a price they can- 
not afford to pay." 

Ferhaps impressed by thifl objection, the full com- 
mission backed away from the bloody stump and en- 
dorsed n milder warning label. As for the rest it all 
remains. 
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Why Puerto Rico offers 
manufacturers the world's best 
investment climate 



by Max Ways 



A former Fortune magazine 
editor, Max Ways, tells how this 
United States Island has been 
able to develop "the world's 
most successful program of 
ind ustrial i ration." 

Read hk report Then send 
•« the coupon for details. 



lusLTu-sMiien ftFC bhCCoitilT^g 
nu Tt m are that their cewts fire 
WgeK determined by rhc pttiiridil 
^id sociul climate tit areas where 

"In miinv porta of the world, 
Including some states of rk- ( 5. 
Illness j, iLuirJuJ as;menem> oi ;i> 
the easiest target of taMinon Not so 
'"1 Puerto Rico. 

$5.5 billion invested 

Sitite the I '■HO':; Puerto Rico's peo- 
ple and leaders hiivc niade an intense 
^nd successful effort to industrialize 
their Island -to extract mantrfacturers. 
a "d to hold them. Cher a hundred 
ctwponirions in the Fortune 5QC now 
nave plants in Puerto Rico. All told. 
*^'5 billion of investment in :ilmost 
1,800 pl,mts has been made in Puerto 
Rlto since the indusmn (ization pro- 
w^m htgan. 

"By rhe tCTTW o| this pmgntm, 

the 

~'S. economy, i i..mU made in 
Puerto Rico enter the ma inland 
^ 'th»nn tarifrTsnrrcsmctioiw. 

Free of U*S. taxes 

W the flints that make die good) 

free of U.S. tuxes. Motto vc-r. fik 

taries locating in Puerto Rico are 

Rented up in JO o :- of iminunrr\ 

"^'ni hLnd rnxcs. 

"In some countries, the mviu- 

T |"" tohc»ine« is. m reality, no more 
tl 




Bn a rraiisj>iren« sticker patted n 
*»u re in pood compan y in Puerto Rico. U.S.A. * 



Mitt Wilvt wlU him Pun \u H 10 ■' i 
'>,. * \ iruJiuJruiLcJij «• }■■ ijfrariiJi Jfi 
MttiKt llwmu/dk(Uf(T< -^MWt^tMM 

mi utmiLstakithle-wciitlLst pt iliv \ . 

"In no case, except that of Puerto 
RiCo. ha- .1 program o| attnutiiu: 
business been the heart ami center \ it 
a government's econumn. policy U n a 
whole generation, 

More than tav breaks 

indnstnal managers I've talked hi 
praise Puerto Ritan workers. Tney 
arc eager to learn ' 'Productivity <■» 
hit;K.' They get involved in the job.' 
"Such OOmntenB -lumh rlur 'rlu- 

JiiiMtc' leaches deep^ than govern- 
mental policy. 

"And this climate will. I believe, 

persist tor mnny years. Puerti Ril.u\- 
aren't likely to forget what free enter- 
prise has done tor them, 

"It has created 400,000 job*, r.ip- 
klly raised the st.md.iid ai living and 
transftttTiK'd their --n ■■ irum sray- 
nahon to dynamism. 

"lu spite of this, uiicmptovmetit 
b still high — three time* rh.it d rjM 
mainbru But indivtnaltaitktri ha> 
justihed Pucrtii Ricans' pnhtk.il and 
economic lu<pe tor the Ititun ind 
their hiith in free e n r erprisc 

"In short, Puerto Ruo offers 
U.S. m.(nuf.Kturers the world's best 



I-umuvv- chnviti -and there is even 
reason to believe this deep-seared 

Puerto Rko's incentives 

Here's wh.it yi mj c:iti yet when yi m ser 
up .i plant in !\icrto Rici i 

I* tCO '*>-< ii i \ k'TCTrtfJOf "a There are 
iv Ftdvt.il i. uses on corporaK prcirits. 
ii, 1 <al taxes one orp irate tncimur. 

Z. RepuJirkitirm «»/ /jtm/tk u> Ok 
iTULrnltUiJ Under t-xisting Foh-rrvt mid 
Puerto Rican law, you may repamnte 
:i!l pn>rirs free of raxes or rhe end of 
your exemption period <»l 10 to iO 
wact Or, pay a 7% to 10% tax rt> 
Puerto Rico and repatriate y*iur prof 
irs tan rnrir. 

for imniediate action 

Oil our industrial rcpresentativt 
neatest you. New Vi>rk: (212) 245- 
1200; Atlanta: (404) 577-7345; Bos- 
ton: (61 7) 262-1310;ChicaMo;(MIl 

nto-t^lO, !.„ Aii»eles: (1 IV) 

tm,V*tuw (214) S87-0267. 



Send for Irx-e fact tile 
| I'lbtu, Rt ii 

J DrptNB-51. 12*>Ave-oCAmn4cjH 
J Nc«T £ iA,NA I AMU 
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THE WORLD OF INDUSTRY 



Ten- Year Outlook for U. S* 



Brighter days are in the offing for the 
economy, particularly in the South 
and West. That is the prediction of 
('base Econometric Associates, Inc., 
a Subsidiary of Chose Manhattan 
H;ink 

Chase ocoiiomiHt.s, projecting U. S. 
growth for the neit decode, find per- 
-rinal tnmrue for the entire nation 
Will rise 120 percent, in 1977 dollars. 
According to the economists, the 
.South Atlantic states wBl lead all 
other areas with an increase of 138 
percent, fallowed by the Rocky 
Mountain and Pacific atatea, each 
area with an increase of 124 percent. 
Personal mo;nne in the JEost South 
Central states will rise an estimated 
122 percent, and in the West South 
Central states, 121 percent. 

1>ic following areas will snow per- 
sonal income increases below the na- 
tional average, Chase economist* 
say: Northeast, 119 percent; Middle 
Atlantic, 115 percent; East North 
Central, 110 |xTOt: West North 
< Vntr.il, 108 percent. 

Despite its comparatively low in- 
crease in persona] income, the West 
North Central area will establish a 
new peak in housing activity in NT' 1 , 
according to the Chase forecast. Last 
year that region and Ihe Pacific 
< 'oast states exceeded their previous 
pf.'iks in single family housing starts, 
set in 1972. 

Three other regions, the South 
Atlantic, West South Central, and 
Mountain, are predicted to set new 
hifths for housing starts) by 1980, 
while the ICasl Swuuh Central ri'smn 
should do mi by 19H1. However, jt 
will tie 1985 or Inter before new peak* 
:ire rrached by the Northeast, Mid- 
dle Atlantic, and East North Central 
reffions. Chase economist* say. 

Nonagriculnir.il employment in 
the V. S. will uruw ufi HvemRe of 26 
percent in the heJtt decade, thus fore- 
cast estimates. The South Atlantic 
and Mountain states will lead with 
an increase of 32 percent, followed 
by the Pacific region with 31 percent 
more jobs Slowt>*t growth is forecast 
for the East North Central area, 19 
percent, and the Middle Atlantic, 22 
percent ■ 



NASA Spurs Transfers 
of Space Technology 

In n contuniing effort to speed the 
transfer of aerospace technology to 
Industry, the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration ha^ turned 
i'« nitention to manufacturing. 

Under a S150.000 contract, the 11 
linois Institute of Technology Re- 
Rearch Institute in Chicago is estab- 
lishing a manufacturing technology 
application.*! team which will review 
N ASA -devel oped technology and 
identify pmctsMpa that have manu- 
facturing application*. 

The NASA Technology Utiliza- 
tion Office, which directs the federal 
effort to market space age spin-offs, 
already operates technology appli- 
cntion team.-; in the medical, trans- 
portation, environment, and local find 
state government area.s The tn-v, 
I ram will work with companies, in- 
dustrial associations, and profes^ion- 
ul trrotips. 

Initiullv, the group will concen- 
trate on the machine IihiI-j. heavy 
equipment, electronic* as-eiislil.v. and 
lipht fabrication and n-*embly indus- 
tries. NASA sayB that if the effort 
proves ffuccespfnl, ihe team will ex- 
pand its scope to other industries. • 

New Phosphate Find 
in Midwest 

The U, S. Geological Survey has 
discovered potentially rich deposits 
of phosphate in northern Michigan. 
Phosphate is on important raw ma- 
larial in the production of fertilizer, 
food supplements Tor animals, and 
detergents, and for electroplating and 
polishing metals. 

The discovery came through rou- 
tine laboratory tests of field samples 
taken on a general geological survey 
of the area northwest of Marquette, 
Mich. 

Rich deposits would be a boon 
to nearby Midwestern farmers, who 
would benefit from lower transporta- 
tion costs from this close source of 
supply. Most U. S. phosphate now 
cornes from Florida. North ( Yirolina, 
continued on page 6GB 




TRUCKS 




AT IKS 




ama: Birmingham 
Attentat: I iltte Roc> 
CaMemtt! Pre-Srirj 

L« Angelas 

Oakland 

San Bcmtromci 

San Francisco 

StnJdse 

Sjirtta Cl.v.1 

W.ltmn-ijj1(rn 
Cotorarto: Crafl 
ConnecUcut- Lv !>:•■!► rl 

HjrttWU 
Ditrjitl dI Columbia; 
Florida: Orlando 

Tampa /St Pe*Mibur S 
Gworpa: Ata-ita 

Mocon 
Hlinoiu Fear* 
Indiana: 

Louniana: New Origan-, 
Maryland; BaNmwrB 
Michigan 

Dearborn / DetroK 
Nwr Stn&f. Minawan 

PBCJttWrl'l 

New York Brnn < 
Brookryn 
Garden City Pari 

rNewiftrt 
Flotigh*j«p4ie 

Utfci 

Ohio: Akron 
Cincrinali 
CievrfowJ 
Cnlumftus 
Dayton 
Parma 

VcruntMOwn 
fWnyhiarna' PNtKMpha) 
Lancaster 
PirMfcltff+i 
Tort 

Rhode riland: F'rrwuJenC* 

Tuu £i Paso 

MUuiton 
Virginia: R.i hmond 
W l t tana lir Mitwaukec 



1205) 

(209) 
(213) 

<*15) 
<7H) 
(415) 

<*08) 
f?l3) 
(303) 
(203) 
{2033 
f2D2) 
(305) 
(813) 
(40*) 



(504) 

■«-,]., 



2513233 
375^241* 

74fl 860] 

63.5-330C 
685-750) 

9B44345 
984-1345 
835-1173 

8? a -3244 

36*1235 
2*6-1933 
52^5400 
843-1380 
G26-7IG5 
351-5330 
7*6-353 1 
637 3 546 
632 5325 
36&Q331 
524-70*7 

i -J* ! V'Hi 



(313)584-?0OO 
(701) 56&3JI1 

(2! 2) 129-3800 
{212)389 2100 
(516) 7*2-0800 
(212)894^386 
(?12) 25^0900 

(914) 462-7400 
(315)732 5550 
(216) ;£2-0?3l 
(513)54^*800 
(216) A 32-2323 
r&j4>4fl£, &9f8 
t513)22&20OO 
(216)3624)100 
HI 9) 7»9791 
(216) 744J2B4 
(2l5)*€i7 7800 
(717) 3939667 
1412) 781-1742 
(717)764-1178 
f 401)8317500 

(915) 778 5*51 
r? 13) 659-1205 
(BOA) 358) 51 1 
(414) 27J-8520 



For Leasing or Rental, 
Call Collect. 

Check trie Yellow Pages 
for otter listings 

SQOOJtlCramryfld . 0**n City, N* |!530 
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TRUCKS HARDER 



"We had owned untiJ two years ago We went with Avis 
because of recommendations trom other people 
Our main reasons were convenience, maintenance, 
avoiding downtime problems, and replacement 
vehicles. Avi$ made a study ol our problems They 
stayed with us and gave us the pros and cons 
They make a large elfort lo get problems solved. 
They're exceptional people." 



loe Mirsky. President 
") Beckman Otfice Supply 
j Houston, Texas 
5 trucks leased 




□ get Avis trucking harder for you just call the Avis ^^^^^J^J 
Truck office number in your area listed on the left. HHI^HHfl 

TRUCKS 



Good news 
if your biggest customer 
goesbankrupt. 



Smile Here's good news about bad news 
If your biggest customer is facing a sea of red 
ink, you don'i have to get soaked Not if you're 
protected by American Credit Indemnity Bad 
Debt Insurance 

An AC1 policy eliminates catastrophic bad 
debt loss These days, even well rated accounts 
can fail Why chance bad debi disasters 
when you can insure against them? 

ACI provides other benefits, too Like loss 
prevention counsel on key risks Hus ACT 5 
leverage on slow- pays And with your receiv- 
ables insured, your banker will be a lot happier 
to see you when you plan 
to borrow 

What's the cost of this 
security blanket for your 
business' Normally only 
1/5 to I/10of \% of sales 



We find u-ays to U*lp 

AMERICAN CREDIT 
INDEMNITY COMPANY 

BAD IXflT INSURANCE 



VS SJ cnNiKi u data cr>Krc>4^rius 



And the premium :s ofteri more than paid lor 
by the profit from extra sales thai AC! pro- 
lection permits 

ACI has specialized in Bad Debt Insurance 
since 1893 Today, as pan ol the $4 billion Com- 
mercial Credit financial family we find many 
other ways lo help Like collection services, bus 
mess loans, vehicle leasing, equipment and air 
craft leasing and financing, factonng. real estate 
financing and much more More business ser- 
vices than any other financial source 

Let AG give you the good news about 
bad news For additional information, with 
out obligation, write Amer- 
ican Credit Indemnity Co . 
Dept fG34. 300 St Pad 
Place, Baltimore. Md 
21202 Or call collect 
today 





(301) 332-3300 



SOUND OFF TO THE EDITOR 



Should We Curb or Stop Arms Sales Abroad? 




HfcJtt is un ukl belief lh,-i! if n 
country does not have cuiw. it 
will not start a war. 

This present*; the question: Should 
the United States slow down, or even 
►top, arms salett abrofld as a meant of 
caning world strife? 

President Tarter want* to reduce 
'ho traffic in aims. St>ine prominent 
Americans support him. They point 
ou I llim the United Stole-; i- Itn- 
leading supplier of weapon*; for de 
velopintr countries, the nations that 
Kre Mieved most likely to «*'t into 
ware. Four nations— the U. S., the 
WovieL Union. France, urtd Hritnin 
Provide 90 percent of the arms eoin« 
lo developing countries. 

Americans who wont to end our 
nrnis sales Bay world opinion will 
force others to follow suit if the U. S. 
«e*s «n example Since arms sales are 



only a small percentaice of our ex- 
port*, our balance of payment* would 
not be seriously affected, they nay. 

In addition, critics of arms salon 
argue, that our conricimces will be 
clearer if we do not sell munition*. 

Andrew J . Pierre, a senior research 
fellow of the Council on Foreign IV 
latiorm. comment*: "The time haft 
now enme to neck multinationnl re- 
straints on the arms trade in coopera- 
tion with other supplier countries 
Perhaps we can nil aproe, in pome 
cases, wit In -j'II 

There at another aide, however. 

American nrms ttile* abroad aver- 
age S9 billion to $10 billion a year. 
If the U. 8. stops or reduces th«e 
sales, it is said, other suppliers will 
rush in u> tilt thi- };m> 

To believe otherwise is naive, those 
favurinn ronllnupd IS. S arm* Hales 



say. They point to several instance* 
when- I fie Soviet Union rind Frano- 
made large iirmH sales abroad after 
the United States turned down op- 
potiuhili«'-. Mnny n/tticins sell urmv 
it is pointed out — even smaller n.i 
tionrt «uch as Sweden. 

Rep. Samuel S, Stratton ( D- 
N. Y. ) orRuea for aims sales. Raying 
thtit they "have been very timet* in 
our national interest and should be 
continued Carefully structured Bales 
to Israel, Iran, nnd other Midr.hr- 
East muntries have served to stabi- 
lize an otherwise explosive situation, 
thereby enhancing our own security 
Incidentally. they helped earn back 
some of those previous pet rodol lairs, 
too" 

Should the U. S. slow down or stop 
arms sales to other nations? What do 
wui think" 



PLEASE CUP rms FQfiV FOR YQUfl REPLY 



Kenneth W. Medley, Editor 
Nation's Business 
1615 H Street N. W. 
Washington. D. C. 20062 



Should the U. S. curb or atop arms sales to other nations? 
Comments r — — — . 



□ Yes □ No 



Name and title—... 
Company — - — — 



. . . • ...... 



Street address 

City 



.State. 



.Zip. 
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SOUND OFF RESPONSE 



Strong Opposition to the Wage-Price Council 




Tin federal government's Coun- 
cil on Wage and Price Stability 
will cease to function after Septem- 
ber. unlrs.s Conprc--.- H<-eidi>ri to ex- 
tend its life. 

Should it continue in operation? 
There are those who nay yes and 
those who say no. Headers of NV 



Reger A. Eat man, 
Florida Power & Light 
Co. commercial manager 
in tf«nice, Fla.. tfotci 
no, saying: "Existence 
of this council if 
nothing more than a 
superficial attempt to 
stabilise iha economy " 



tion's Businfjw appear to be over- 
whelmingly Hmong the latter. 

The council has the power only to 
monitor and comment on wage-price 

li-w-luj.m.-ii!s. hill wrne advocates at 
the council's rontimwitkm hope fur 
more. They see the agency as a read- 
ily available mechanism for shifting 
the nation to wage-price controls, 
lince the council amid be given au- 
thority to establish standby controls 
which could quickly be actualized by 

I hi' IVesirlent 

Those against keeping the council 
generally are opposed to controls, 
feeling that the government should 
not meddtp in decisions that are ap- 
propriately handled in the market- 
place. 

Five out of sin responses to the 
April "Sound Of! to the Editor" 
question — "Should We Keep the 
Council on Wage and Price Stabil- 
ity?" — are in the negative. 

"A free market, left to the natural 
economic course of even (a, serves to 
police itself better than a bunch 
of know-nothing bureaucrats,'* says 
Richard FYatua, a district manager 
for A. M. Castle & Co, Gallon, Ohio 

"Most of the coiint'tl'H piiticies unrl 
powers run directly counter to the 
most effective elements of a free en- 
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lerprise wmom>," .itales Allen D. 
Brown, president of Greenlee Engi- 
neering and Manufacturing Co,. Inc., 
Pico Rivers, Calif. 

These two comments are typical of 
many. Other respondents point to 
specific advantages they feel would 
be gained by dissolving the council. 

For example. K. W, Keller, direc- 
tor of external reporting for Atlantic 
Richfield Co, in Dallas, says that 
"thf Bureau of the Census, the Bu- 
reau of Economic Analysis, the Office 
of Management and Budget, or may- 
be even others are belter prepared to 
monitor wages and prices." Mr. Kess- 
ler makes it clear that he feels moni- 
toring i> one thin*; and con! rol I l n j; . 
another. "Controls are an infringe- 
ment on my rights, a cosmetic at- 
tempt to treat a symptom rather than 
a commitment to finding a solution 
to the real problem," he says 

And Harland W. Shorey. plant 
manager for Industrial Towel and 
Uniform, Inc., Ncenah, Wis., stale*: 
"With the council in existence, both 
labor and business live in doubt as 
to the exact policy of the administra- 
tion, and decisions are made on the 
basis of the possibility that control- 
will be reinstituted." 

Alfred A. Lasiter. president of 
Aloha Party Sale*, Inc. Honolulu, 



Jordan W. SaletriO, 

comptroller, Brittany, 
Ltd.. Chicago, fagots 
retaining the council. 
"The council'! prior 
controls on wages and 
prices Kept inflation, 
profits, and prices 
within reason." ha saj/v 




voices this objection to wage and 
price controls: "A person should be 
paid in relation to his or her efficien- 
cy and dedication to the company 
and /or the job. Controls tend to hold 
back an employee with ureal poten- 
tial and a chance for promotion," 




Same respondent*, voling no be- 
lieve (he council does nothing to curb 
in Ha lion. "What government agency 
ran successfully hold back economic 
trends?" asks Steve Blanchard, presi- 
dent of Packer-Scott Co, t Portland, 
Oregon. 'If wage-price controls are 
invoked, the economy goes into infln- 



"Goveinmant controls 
have failed in every 
ca»; ttie free market 
is the halt system la 
set wages and prices," 
says Russell C. Lyons, 
plant manager for the 
Sherwin-WilMarnS Co. 
in Greensboro. N. C. 



tionary chaos when the controls are 
t a e n 1 l ili J I y re I eai-ed . " 

liul Hobert B I 'obie, plant man- 
ager for Guardian Industries Corp., 
Carle ton, Mich., wants to keep the 
Council on Wage and Price Stabilitv 
"I am WO percent against wage and 
price controls," he says, "but 1 feel 
strongly that the council is good for 
the nation in continuing to monitor 
the inflationary situation in our coun- 
try, along with making comments on 
wage and price developments." 

Also in favor of retaining the coun- 
cil is Robert S. Carlson, senior vice 

presiii. nl tif The Curiam Croup, tin . 

('ochituato. Mass. He gives this rea- 
son: "In the construction business, 
this council la essential. The unions 
will not police Iheir wage activities 
without the threat of the council For 
that matter, neither will industry." 

However, H. A. Anderson, con- 
troller for Firestone Steel Products 
Co., a division of the Firestone The 
& Rubber Co. in Spartanburg, S. C. 
echoes the view of the majority of 
respondents. He Bays: "Under the 
free enterprise system, wages and 
prices should be allowed lu llueluaie 
with supply and di'iuund. Previous 
experiehrr i-liuws SdvemiiKinl inter- 
vention doe- ii..! settle nn> 
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nylhing." 
* junk t»* T 



AIzq voting no is Gary Hint-hart, 
Kales manager for Thomas & How- 
ard, Hickory, N. C He commenta ; 
"We ni-vtr hfld more inflation than 
when this council was heavily in- 
volved in our Tree enterprise system, 
fhe U'ss government involvement, 
the better for nil of as both buyers 
find .sellers In addition, the cost of 
operating the agency could be gotten 
rid of." 

Ho.se M. Ostby, owner of Wise Per- 
3onn<>| Agency, CorvalliK, Oregon, ex- 
iJreswes this concern in support of her 
no voter "I cannot believr that the 
ttRineil ifl fully nwnre of The |>rr>h 
leins of small businesses or the un- 
employed. More p€*ople than ever are 
°tit of work, and few young, nggrojv 
h 'vp ptnjplc arc able to make a place 
f 0r themselves." She adds: "Let us 
have more respect between the rov- 
etrtmeni and the public." 

And W V Toohcy, sales manager 
fcr Bethlehem Stee] Corp . Bethle- 
tam, Pa., wantK to see the council 
dissolved b*!cauHe, he saya, it "does 
not function oquitahiy." Ho explains: 
"The council ignores wage fefettiaV 
°*mta and hops on price increases 
0l, 'y. This is noiidemocratic." 

<Vhuck Lurie, plant manager for 
ABf Mnniffjtcluring Corp., AvhLinrl, 
Mfoa., feels difTerently. "We need 
JjbJ« Council an a watchdog," he Bays. 
'Kven i hough the basic premise of 
°ur f, t .e enterprise system deniejj 
*>Uch a council, it is absolutely essen- 
''"1 to alleviate fears of both the 
Rainess sector and individuals " 

A pungent comment comes from 
^rank A. Calhoun, owner of Calhoun 
J>ywall Co., Son Fk-rnardino, Colif, 
"* vou>a no qn ^ question and 
*ave: "u j K trup t ^ a | K ovemmert-im- 
Ptwod wn^e and price controls can be 
nr " effective method of stabilizing the 
'■■conr >mv fjtabii i/bie. i! to 1 no- 
E'owth depression and intuition 
^notny where everyone can be 
JJUfllly poor." Then he ahIcb: "Why 
o*>na't the government impose a con- 
; r °l to Ktnhili/e the niw of the waves 
f the ocean?" □ 
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When you get the versatility 

of ordinary construction 
without the uncertainties... 




That's a Pascoe Milestone! 



YVithMrte-s'one Pusco" mi reduces a 
liui'-ding syslurn wilh n superior metal tout 
thai combines maximum design flexibility 

wilfi HjlJjlcosl. time and m^iflfi^is control 

No more compromises, no more 
uncertainties. 

From a wide span obstr uclioo-lrm 
manulaetur ing facility io a compact oftkee 
building Irom a moder n retail cullel 
[□ an Enpa.ndsbl* comma nity building 
from b beautiful car showroom to an 
envir onmentally controlled warertoua* 

Mtlestana it planned and construcioc 
10 your precise needs, on lime and 
on budget 1 

Your design. 

The only ptKmanent elements^ 
Mtlostane are Its fhulbie structural ayaiem 
and its miegrel Permalok root— ! he rest >e 
up 10 you. 

Exterior wall* can bo tinned wilh a 
Pascoe wall ayatsm or any aggregate. 

wood, brick, melal olflss Of Stucco mrHwrinl 
Pa-jciaiand ioM Is can be virtually any 
male rinl. with overhangs varied in 
proiaction, slope and slyle to matcn 
your taste. 

Inside you can select any type ol 
hghimg/MHIIng, heating/cooting. partition 
or finish sysiems— modular or ireoitlonal 



All under thn proloction of ttre 
uncompromising Permgloh. root syalem 

Save time and money, too. 

Whether it's our new exciting Milestone 
senes or our time-iested PrgWe series, 
a Pascoe building gels you into operation 
w«>ks. somdimw months, faster than 
ordinary construction 

And with on-site tabor com increasing 
raster than m-plant tabor costs, Pascoe 
building* ar.-- j belter tiirv irwin 

No surprises. 

Construction costs are predictable 
from siart to Nmah Maintenance costs are 
dramatically lower 

Our buildings are easily mauiaied lo 
substantially save on energy too. 

And a Past building Is ready to or ow 
when you are— expandability It built-in 

Depend on us. 

We're experienced For 30 years 
Pascoe buildings haw been serving 
business and induslry around in* world 
You can depend on Pascoe Buildings 

So for your nexl building, get 
everything under your control Ge 
the sensible Pascoe Plan and Guild way 
Comaci you* local Pascoe Builder 



PASCOE STEEL CORPORATION, 1301 E Lexington Ave . Pomona. Ca. 91766 . |714| 67M4I 
Yes. I'm interested in vertsttlity and control when I build . . . 
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□ RutJti nio yliJI P*1U 
"VYhHl You SftouM 
K/mjw Belrne Ytiy 

SjIM' OuOf 

□ Sana me your Miieiroiw 
Buochura 

□ PlBMe nurue your wctr 
Pascoe 8u4d«»on*( 
rrw tCil 



f=*AGCOE SUILDirJG SYSTEMS 

criartjrna 4me/*a's Mn« tt*to* 

Maflw'actu'ing 'aci»f>es nifronwde Pomtm#. CArCn'uflifjt/r. QA/Wumen. K$ 
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If this ad gets enough people to act, 
your insurance may Become 
abetter buy. 



The threat of 
being sued is 
now a big part 
of your doctor's 
practice. 

Guess why 
your medical 
bills are 
skyrocketing. 



Insurance raits arc at tourd levels. Sonic types of 
ftivtmgc me becoming unaffoniablc 

Now then. Insurance companies arc required to 
see that there is enough mxxy on hand to omt losses as 
they occur So rates are bused on expected dairra. 

Ami frankly, rare increases cnukl yo tin forever if the 
public is willing to pa)' lor them 

Hill .11 Tl it- St P.uil wt- ilunk [x-ijik uu^lit toklkrw 
rtic score. Bemuse ultimately they pay tar high churns ants. 

So we're running odhntisin^ like this. Hopefully, 



it will inform the public and encourage them to take a k>ng 
lurd kaok at what a happening and then take actun 

And if dm happens, insurance rates mt^Ur |ns: 
Habtliae. That would be a nice change. 

You cm beta Get one of our Enough b Enough 
boulders fmntyuur kcil InJqxnjent A^nt or broker 
rcpftsentifig The St PauL 

It s full of infurraBdoaonuieojii±c5 > theprosjnd th 
duffs of some possible cures for liieh. insurance rates. 

At The Sl l J aol we feel Enough is Lrxmurh 

Ht™ do you fed/ 



The medical malpractice situation 
is a mess. 

Insurance tympanies are paying 
out record settlements in a record 
number of iruipractice cases. The 
St. Pauls case load, alone, tripled between 
19u9 and 1975. 

Insurance companies, in turn, have 
had to raise doctors and hospitils 
malpractice insurance rates to record 
highs. 

Tliis ctjst is added to patients' 
mediad bills which is one of die reasons 
yuur medical care costs arc rising. 

What's more, you may be paying for 
treatment you don't need and your doctor 
>A)esn't want to give. Reason? EXx-tors and 
hospitals have been forced into prac- 
ticing "defensive medicine" to build 
rnalpractke defenses in advance. This 
stacks still more on fop of your already 
high tost of medical care. 

On cop of that, some doctors and 
hospitals report aitbadcs in high risk 
treatments for fear of being sued. That 
means the quality of your medical care 
could be affected. 

About Iialf of all malpractice 
cairns are eventually ftxind to be 
without merit. Nevertheless, it is costly 
7 the insurance companies to irrves- 
fJgate and defend these claims. 

St) it's not only a vicious circle, its 
a vicious escalating spiral dial's dipping 
c ^ e ep into your pocket every time you 
°eed medical care. Or each timeyouorytjur 
employer pay a medical insurance 
Premium. 



We at The St. Paul thought you 
ought to know about this mess, since 
you help pay the bill And also because 
you might want to take stune action. 

To learn what you can do. send 
for our "Enough is Enough'" consumer 
booklet. Its full of information on die 
causes ,uid the pros and con's of some 
possible cures for high insurance 
rates. Ytju'll find out how to register 
your vkws where they'll count. Along 
with some tips on how you can boki 
down your tswn insuraixe costs. 

Then get involved Support the 
action you want taken. 

Write a letter to your legislators. 
Be heard 

Or you can just do nodurig and 
figure the pajblem will go away. Of 
course if it doesn't, better keep your 
checkbook handy. 

Enough is Enough 

Write The St. Paul for your 
Enough is Enough booklet. Or contact an 
Independent Agent or broker repre- 
senting The St. PauL He's in this with you 
and wants to help. You'll find him in the 
Yellow Pages. 

St, Paul Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company, 385 Washington Sc. 
Saint Paul, MN 55102. 



ISKtiul 

Property &Labililv 
Insurance 
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IN CONGRESS SOW 



Consumer Protection: 
What's at Issue 





Tire: nusnvEss community feared 
thai the bill before the Senate 
wcitiltl Tend to immense harassment 
of employers through more complex 
and costly government regulations 
rind nionntmns of nrirfrtronfil paper- 
work. 

OppninR floor debute rtn the iwn 
sure, the chairman of the committee 
that had approved the legislation 
^mght to enfte fajch fearN. 

"Qur hill is fair and reasonable." 
I iv -.lid In f n't. tir- found nothing in 
ita language ibnt would suggest any 
cause for alarm about the authority 
the legislation granted to the cov- 
••rrinu'id 

"Ail ihe elvfn.nl.- of dm- process 
certainly are written in." he «- 
plained. 

KntprOSHA 

Amid wb iiss.itmmies, the Senate 
and later the House went on to pnhs 
the Occupational Snfetv and Health 
Act of 1970. 

Since then, hu_sine#s ha." had more 
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than enough opportunity to Judge for 
itself the fairness and reasonableness 
of the Occupational Safety nnd 
Health Administration created bv 
that law. 

Today rongress is - considering Jen- 
illation to create another government 
agency that would have a major im- 
pact on business — an Agency far 
ronsumer Advocacy. 

Thin agency would, m the lnn- 
guage of the legislation, "represent 
the interests of consumers before fed- 
eral agencies and courte, receive and 
transmit commmer ccmplaintff, de- 
velop and disseminate information of 
interest to consumers, and perform 
other functions to protect and pro- 
mote the interests of consumers." 

Buainess leaden generally believe 
that any government agency operat- 
ing along those lines could not help 
hut he a source of major new regu- 
latory and paperwork demands on 
employers. 

The ultimate wsl of additional 
operating expenses forced on husi' 



nnss a* a result would, of course, be 
paid by iho t-onfiunter whom the 
agency supposed In protect 

Fundamental question 

Which raises the fundamental 
question of how much protection the 
mnMimer needs- and how much the 
consumer wants to pay for. 

Under the legislation, a company 
already involved in litigation with 
0111 u'overnmeiit Agency- the Kedervd 
Trade Commission, fur example 
could find itself also confronted by 
the consumer agency, adding to the 
company's costs of meeting the gov 
ernment ehnllenne, 

A company which mrinnRrd to win 
its rase before h n-'gulalory aijcncv 
could still fsw> a whole new round 
of litigation. The consumer agency 
would have the power to content sri 
the courts regulators* decisions that 
the agency does not like. 

Despite these and other provisions 
of the consumer legislation that wor- 
ry husinfLSsmen. sponsors of the leg- 
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The Consumer Agency Question at a Glance 



The Issue: Hdw to make certain that 
consumer Interests are best pro- 
tected in federal regulatory agency 
proceedings affecting those con- 
sumers. 

Specifics: Legislation pending in 
l.olh l he House and Senate would 
establish an independent federal 
Agency for Consumer Advocacy 
with authority to intervene on be- 
half of consumers before govern- 
ment regulatory agencies The nevV 
agency could appeal to trie federal 
courts if not satisfied with the out- 
come of those proceedings. The 
agency would serve as a clearing- 
house for consumer complaints, 
maintaining a public record of In- 
dividual allegations and individual 
business responses to them. The 
legislation would also give the Agen> 
cy for Consumer Advocacy a broad 
grant of authority to "perform other 



functions to protect and promote 

the interests of consumers." 

The Majority Business Position: 

Consumer interest? can best be 
served by making sure that the 
many existing federal agencies 
with consumer-protection responsi- 
bilities do their jobs effectively. 
Creation of still another federal 
agency would mean more business 
regulation, more paperwork, and 
eventually higher costs to consum- 
ers at the very time the general 
public Is becoming increasingly 
convinced that government is al- 
ready too big, too pervasive, and 
too costly. 

The Other Viewpoint: Consumer in 
terests are not now adequately rep- 
resented in regulatory agency pro- 
ceedings. Creation of a consumer 
protection agency would help make 
government more responsive Id citi- 



zens' needs. The bill confers no au- 
thority for the proposed new agency 
to issue regulations affecting busi- 
ness and contains adequate safe- 
guards to assure that the new con- 
sumer unit does not become a 
source of additional government 
harassment of business. 
Outlook tor Action: Sen. Abraham 
Rlblcoff [D.-Conn.). chairman of the 
Senate Governmental Affairs Corn 
mittee, has expressed nope that 
Congress will pass and send the 
legislation to the President by July 
I. Mr. Carter supports the bll(. Both 
the Senate committee and its 
House counterpart, the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee, have 
approved the legislation. The next 
step is voting by the full House 
and Senate. The bill is believed to 
be In trouble in the House. Senate 
passage is more likely. 



'ftlntion are offorinn trip same typo 
°f reassurance that employers heard 
during the OSHA debate 

Son, Abraham RihicoJT > D.-Conn.) 
Sflid in introducing 1hr- c-imsunn'r 
ft l!ency bill that it. "contains a nuin- 
of Important Rnfcjfunrds to nssure 
that iho rights of persons in private 
Enterprise will not be infringed 
"Pon." 

The senator, who is chairman of 
Senate Governmental AHinr 
^mmittco, added: "This hill is re 
si'OJwjblo legislation." 

Predominant business view 

A* a result of experiences with 
-"MIA inifl olher new uoverrinwnl 
gjlHHjaa, the business community In 
general in urging' the defeat of tho 
^"Burner Protection Act of 1977, 
allhoiiph wmw corporal ions iln .1141 
Port the bill. 

''In- prrrliHiiiiiJiiH business view 
boiiU was presented l» the Senate 
j ^rnnn-mal Affairs CrtminiUee hv 
a vice president of 
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Thomas J. Liplon. Inc TeutifyinR on 
bolmlt of Ihe rhnmher of Commerce 
of the United States, Mr. Riehm 
said: 

"We have steadfastly opposed the 
rreatkai of an independent Agency 

for f,ni4Liiiw-r Advocacy which Would 

be empowrred to intervene at will in 
repulutory anency prowdinn* arid, 
when dissatisfied with the outwim 1 , 
immediately would take an appeal to 
the court*. 

"Consumers will be more effective- 
ty nerved not by establishing n med- 
dlesome new bureaucracy, but by a 
strongly voiced congreasiuruil com- 
mitment to cffecLivo oversight of 
I'tinlmi; federal consumer! pro- 
grams." 

Year of decision 

lioth supporters .'iml 1 1 r *f ■ ri-t-i i r .11 
3 consumer protection aijency view 
P»77 .as the year in which ihe lorn,; 
kittle over cfitabliHhjjienl of a new 
eonjuirncr protection agency finally 
will In- n-sulvcd. 



Over the years, bills creating such 
an agency have been approved in one 
house of ( 'ongrt«8 or the other, but 
not in both. In 1975 both the Senate 
and House of Representatives ap- 
proved the measure hut not by mar- 
jiini= hift enough to override r'rrsident 
Ford's promised veto. The legislation 
was never sent to the White Houne. 

I f i nwever, President Car- 

ter announced hits complete support 
for thi.^ legislation, and consumer ad- 
vocator are confident they will win 
llieli limn fi-li! (<» i ri'iiti- the o^'PiH-y 

Sen. RibicofI has expressed hope 
that CnngmsR wilt pans the hill and 
send it to Hie Fmsidcnt for hi* sig- 
nature by July I. 

Both the: Semite < lovernmenlul Af- 
f.iir^ ( 'iiiiiitiitlet- .irif.l ith I hiiisi" lOini 

tcrport, the Government Operations 
(Committee, completed hearings ami 
approved the legislation just five 
weeks after it was introduced simul- 
taneously with a strong declaration 
of endowment from the President 
The unuauaJly speedy action on 
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Words in the Consumer Bill That Worry Business 



While those urging creation of an Agency for Con- 
sumer Advocacy try to min<mi« its potential im- 
pact on business, the language of their bill dem- 
onstrates why business remains highly concerned 
about a consumer protection agency. 

Here are key excepts from the legislation. 
I; if, Ihf; purpose of the Agency for Consumer 
Advocacy to represent the Interests of consumers 
before federal agencies and Courts, receive and 
transmit consumer complaints, develop and dis- 
seminate information of interest to consumers, and 
perform other functions to protect and promote 
the interests of consumers. 

"It Is the purpose of this act to promote protec- 
tion of consumers with respect to the — 

"(A) safety, quality, purity, potency, healthfut- 
■ •.»••„:•,, durability, performance, repairabifity. effec- 
tiveness, dependability, availability, and cost of 
any real or personal property or tangible or in- 
tangible goods, services, or credit; 

"(B) preservation of consumer choice and a 
competitive market; 

"(C) price and adequacy of supply of goods and 
services; 

"CD) prevention of unfair or deceptive trade 
practices, 

"[£) maintenance of truthfulness and fairness 
in the advertising, promotion, and sale by a pro- 
ducer, distributor, lender, retailer, or other sup- 
plier of such property, goods, services, and credit; 

"(F) furnishing of full, accurate and clear In- 
structions, warnings and other information by any 
such supplier concerning such property, goods, 
services, and credit" 

Administrator's Authority 

The Agency for Consumer Advocacy would be 
'leo'-letl by an administrator with authority to: 

• Promulgate "rules, regulations, and proce- 
dures as may be necessary to carry out the provi- 
sion?, of this act and assure fairness to all persons 
affected by the agency's actions, and to delegate 
authority for the performance of any function to any 
officer or employee under his direction " 



• Intervene in proceedings or activities ot other 
federal agencies "that may substantially affect an 
Interest of consumers." 

• Initiate federal court civil proceedings lor the 
"review of a federal agency action that l he admin- 
istrator determines may substantially affect an 
Interest of consumers," 

" 'Interest of consumers' means any health, safe- 
ty, or economic concern of consumers . , . Involv- 
ing real or personal property, tangible or intangible 
goods, services, or credit, or the advertising or 
other description (hereof, which is or may become 
Ihe subject of any business, trade, commercial, or 
marketplace offer or transaction affecting com- 
merce, or which may be related to any term or 
condition of such offer or transaction. Such offer 
or transaction need not involve the payment or 
promise of a consideration." 

Consumer Complaints 

The Agency for Consumer Advocacy would serve 
as a clearinghouse for consumer complaints that 
included allegations of "a commercial, trade, or 
other practice which Is detrimental to an interest 
of consumers." 

The administrator would forward complaints "to 
any federal, state, or local agency which has the 
authority to enforce any relevant law or take ap- 
propriate action." The administrator would also 
have to notify promptly producers, distributors, 
retailers, lenders, or suppliers of goods and services 
of all complaints of significance concerning them 
unless the administrator determines thai to do so 
is likely to prejudice or Impede an action. Investi- 
gation, or prosecution concerning an alleged vio- 
lation of law. 

"The administrator shall maintain a public docu- 
ment room containing, for public inspection and 
copying , , . an up-to-date listing of all consumer 
complaints of significance which the agency has 
received . . . provided that the party complained 
against has had a reasonable time to comment on 
such complaint, and such comment, when re- 
ceived, is displayed together with the complaint." 



the proposed lefrislstion has made 
the business community's .qtrujrftle 
against the measure particularly diT 
lieu It because of the limited time in 
which to rally legislators and others 
to the business cause. 

Factors favoring business 

Rusiness, hov.-r-.v-r. f< ••! it 
wine important factor* working in it* 
behalf in the diftpute: 

• Congressional support for trai- 
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tinn nf a new (jovemment agency on 
connunei issues has eroded draaticoJ- 
lv .11 ire the issue itrxl ;imw» seven 
years ago. The R raise passed a con- 
sumer protection agency bill in 7.971 
by the overwhelming majority of 
344-44. In the most recent House 
vote on the issue, m 1975, the mnrjjin 
was only 208-199. ( '.ipitol observers 
viewed the shift of mo many votes ns 
evidence of conjrresainnal renelson to 
the rising public sentiment IgMnM 



1-xp/nmioti <i( Jin ;tlr»Mdv rw-rvvi.-dvc 
Moral ROvenuni'ttL 

That erosion of limine Kiipiwrl h:i> 
continued. The bill won I louse com- 
mittee Approval last month by the 
mzor-lhiri margin of 22-21. compared 
with o 3<M0 endorsement in 1975. 
The hill reLains n.-l.ilivcl v stronger 
Hiipport in the Setuttr, where the 
committee vol*- wan 10-2, hut mippoft 
ui iht- full Ki'nali' U ri-fmrtt'd to be 
waninn under pressure of public op- 
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Announcing Some 
Dramatic Cnanees 
You Can Hardly 




A careful look at Hyster's new 
line of heavyweights. 

Conventional wisdom says not 
to change a successful product, 
But we've always felt you can't 
stay on top by staying the same. 

That" s why we re introducing a 
new generation of our big, 
pneumatic-tire trucks. 

Here, in capacities from 15,000 
to 27,500 pounds, are some im- 
provements worth looking for. 
A quiet revolution in the 
steering system. 

These new trucks have a 
Proven steer axle concept with 
significantly fewer moving parts 
than our previous system. 
There's less to maintain, less 
to go wrong. And steer- 
ing wander has been 
virtually eliminated. 





L Qok closer and you'll see 
changes all over. 

The new air cleaner is more 
^Cient and is now mounted in 
the nverheoo" c;uard structure, 

Why up there? Because it gets 
■^uch better protection and much 
^flner air Up there than it would 



down near ground level. 

Under the floorboard, vou'll 
find a new, upgraded version of 
our legendary Oil Clutch 
transmission. 

Under the frame, a planetary 
drive axle is standard equipment, 
with a nigged hypoid axle avail- 
able as an option. 

Up front, the side-shift carriage 
has been opened up tor belter 
visibility. The forks have been 
beefed up for more strength. And 
the fork position can now be ad- 



justed up to the full width of the 
carriage. 

And now we proudly present 
some things we didn't change. 

Service accessibility is just as 
easv as ever. 

liaise the hood and you've got 
a dear view of the entire engine, 
to make regular maintenance 
checks quick and easy. 

Controls are still straightfor- 
ward and natural. The floorboard 
is still low and uncluttered. 
Our previous models weren't 
easy to improve. 
Hyster's big pneumatic-tire 
machines' have always 
been perennial best-sellers. 
But leadership isn't a matter 
of sitting on First Place. So we 
keep refining uur trucks, and im- 
proving our own improvements. 

You may not see all the 
changes right away, but you'll see 
them soon enough. As soon as 
you start putting these trucks to 
work. 

Hyster Company, Industrial 
Thick Operations. Box 334, Dan* 
ville, IL 61S32. 

Hyster. the way to measure a 
lift truck. 
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position to more tfuvernment growth, 

• Although President Carter fa- 
vors creation of the proposed agency, 
hir> successful election campaifm was 
geared largely to an anti- Washington 
theme. He urged "& great reduction 
in agencies and programs." Mr. Car- 
tar's statements catling for a reduc- 
tion in the number of federal 

ric- might have as much of an impact 
on popular opinion concerning a new 
consumer agency as his current sup- 
port for the legislation. 

• MuJiy considerations that gave 
rise several years ago to the move- 
ment far creation of the consumer 
agency no longer exist 

One argument for the agency was 
that the government had not shown 
enough concern for consumer inter- 
ests. Succeeding years have seen 
establishment of various consumer 
agencies, such as the Consumer 
Product Safety Commission, and en- 
actment of various laws, such as the 
Toxic Substances Control Act. deal- 
ing specifically with issues raided by 
advocates of a new consumer agency. 

Another argument was that exist- 
ing government regulatory commis- 
alons were often staffed by people 
from the industries that the commis- 



sions were supposed to regulate. 
However, as Mr. Richm noted in his 
testimony for the National Chamber, 
action has been under way on several 
fronts "to finish the process of elimi- 
natiiu the possibility of excessive in- 
dustry influence." 

Mr. Riehm pointed out that "both 
the House and Ihe Senate have urged 
appointment of more independent 
and qualified administrators, along 
the lines proposed by President Car- 
ter [who] has already made con- 
sumer-oriented appointments to the 
Federal Trade Commission, the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and the Na- 
tional Highway Traffic Safety Ad- 
ministration." 

New layer of bureaucracy 

Throughout the long controversy 
over a consumer agency, the claim 
has been advanced that existing reg- 
ulatory agencies are not properly 
doing their job of guarding the con- 
sumer and that the American people 
need a super watchdog to keep the 
other regulators In line. 

Business leaders opposing the leg- 
islation have said, on the other hand, 
that any problems that keep the cur- 
rent agencies from doing their jobs 



effectively should be dealt with di- 
rectly, not through an additional lay- 
er of bureaucracy. 

Most business leaders are con- 
vinced that an Agency for Consumer 
Advocacy would be just thnt -an- 
other Inyer of bureaucracy making 
m.'w demands on business. 

Sen. Ribicoff and other Senate 
ripotlfiors of the consumer agency bill 
have issued ri ftatement emphasizing 
that "the agency will have no regu- 
latory or other legal power to force 
business enterprises to change their 
practices in any way. Rather, it will 
operate purely as a spokesman for 
the rnrisuiFier before the other agen- 
cies that do make decisions affecting 
the consumer." 

The business community remains 
unconvinced. The sweeping language 
of the legislation offers little assur- 
ance that the impact on business will 
be as slight as advocates of the bill 
contend. 

Business prefers to stand with 
President Carter's statement in a 
fireside chnt he gave to the nation 
shortly after taking office: 

"Wherever free competition would 
do a better job of serving the public, 
the government should stay out" □ 



"Thats a Buller building? 



Yes, ili.it hi it Birltci building. 

In fiicl. proNibly sec 
iv.miiN.il Huilei bnildmu^ 
.ill I he lime and dtm't kmuv u 

Became Kiiilcr hwtttliogp 
■tlTci lol.il dv-Mnn IK vihliu and 



Ciin he .i^ tuslcliil .mil ilumi.ilic 
,i\ mn budding. 

Yjtt, IhC) -iktt tlivc you all 
ihe imparl. mi time .md unmi> 
itftvincs of nyntons coflttlrttcfMMt. 

Ii> k.Mii uii'ic call the totful 
nuk'tHriHlciil fiiiiiiuctiu vilmc.ni 



build tnic I'm you Sec "Butler 
Mfg Co. Builder" in the White 
Pafes. t>r write Butter Mfg. (i>. 
Depl H I 17. HMA li>wer. 

KttmtM < iiv. Mto Mi4i, 
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GROUP LYsrirvY* I 

COVERS MOOTAOT 
MIIATIOY. 

Pilot Life Insurance known for Gompeteat, These are three of the 

Company, with over rapid service and the many ways Pilot Group 

$10,000,000,001) lite completeness and ver- Insurance can protect you 

insurance in force, is a satllity of its group from possible cxtraor- 

strong company, well- coverages. dinary expenses. 




l ifv uiul If i-aldi. 

Pilot's basic coverage 
for employees and their 
families starts with life 
insurance protection. 
Add to il — hospitalizu- 
lion. major medical, and 
disability income at low 
group rates. For school 
age children. Pilot's 
scholustic accident pro- 
Ux I kin is another valu- 
able group program. 



He n*;tl ('arc. 

Pilot ( j roup I >ental 
Coverage can l>e custom- 
designed to meet the 
needs of any group of 
10 or mitre who have a 
group life and health 
program with Pilot. 
Costly denial care can 
then be handled like 
oilier medical expenses, 



He 111 Protection. 

Banks savings and 
loan associations, and 
credit unions, through 
Pilot Life group credit 
lines, can offer individ- 
ual borrowers inexpen- 
sive life protection 
against their debt, 
tailored to their repay- 
ment schedule. 

1'ILIlTl.iri: [KS1HAKC E ' • tMl'ANY 
£11 l.X ?U7<7, <iRl!ENMIOK(l. NT, JT+^l.l 

Pilot 



Product Liability 
The Search 
for Solutions 




Lawsuits claiming injury from products 
and resulting insurance increases 
have been a growing headache 
for business. Now business is seeking 
remedies in the state legislatures 



AT a syhpocium on product iinhil- 
*fty held last July at Uw Cam- 
HH'-rce Department in Washington. 
Prof. Jeffrey O'Connell, of tho Uni- 
ve-rsity of fllmoi.-: fullr-ne of Li-.v. 
said: 

"You try to get legislation 
rhanKintf the common taw tort eys- 
teio, and you would think the Mugnn 
f'arla was fcx'inp burned in Tim« 
Square." 

Prof. O'Conncll, one of the f.ithers 
of the no-fault auto liability concept, 
has had n lot of experience with what 
happens when you try to revamp the 




e* governing liability The chid 
Idliii^ .'ire 1 1 1 j . ■ i . 1 1 - 1 1 j « ■ i j 1 L.- .Mi l rotn- 

Landmark legislation 

Yet, on. March 22, without great 
W ire, Gov. Scott Matheeon of Utah 
•ijpwd the Utah Product Liability 
Act afler tho bill had saik-d through 
both Iioubck of the legislature with 
°n1>' two diHssntinK voti^ in ■ ■ ■ : • 
body. 

Tli is act incorporates major re- 
forms designed to protect business in 
Utah from unwarranted lawsuits and 
ttXCtrojvg damage verdicts. While 
busini".<s did not get all the reforms 
flea red, !]»• ad r- e-L, ;i r S v landmark 
fegislalion, unci the business curnmu- 
blty wants similar reform bills en- 
acted in lht> other 49 suites. 

Action is needed soon Product 
Nubility insurance, once a minor cost 
for most businesses, has become in- 
er fti^inf5ly expensive, 

PremiuntH Have already risen bo 
high thai numbers of firms in pome 
"fluHtrieH, such as those IhnL manu- 
facture capital goods, say their very 
furvival is threatened. In some cases, 
^BUrnnce premiums for product lia- 
bility exceed annual profits. 

Ami yet, product liability in.^ilr- 
nric(. mtfssnry, for the same rea- 
R ° 1 1 lhal premiums nrc- skyrocketing. 
Judtnw tint! juried have been award- 
ing- — to n growing lUiiubcr (if daim- 
^ta—fortunts in damages in prod- 
^t liability cases. A few years Ago 
^^ical mal practice cases were in 
*** headlines. Now the spotlight is 
°b product liability. 

A lawsuit complex 

American society "has adopted a 
^ complex" which "enriches a few" 
' l) i'l [>:!•: •, . iilmi^ In hiisim-ss niwl con- 
sumers "the real of the unafTordable 
***** of liability insurance," warns 
Robert T. Clayton, president of the 
'"'"■{M-ndenl Insurance A^-ni.- of 
Ann-ric Inc. 

Howard ,1. Brum, president of the 
"Parting CoodH Manufacturers Asso- 
^"ition, cites. thuse examples of large 
!Uf y awards: 
* Although there was no proof an 

* A TlOWH HUH IN IBS (4 . JUNE 1177 



injured football player was even 
wearing his helmet, a jury awarded 
him $5.3 million in a lawsuit against 
1 he helmet's manufacturer. 

According lo Mr. firurus's associa- 
tion, there were 13 manufacturers of 
football helmets a few years ago, 
Now there are «!*, and they face a 
total uf $76 million in proriucl law- 
suits. 

• A 18-year-old boy was injured 
while divine; headlong into the catch- 
er in II tiasf'ball game, Tho boy was 
paralyzed. He was awarded $1,8 mil- 
lion in a lawsuit against his school 
hoard. The board, according to the 
verdict, tii-^Wti'd In forewarn that 
such activity in a ball game could 
brinit about injury. 

Eventually, of course, the consum- 
er pays iho bill. liut that fact often 
escapes citizens serving on juries. 

Although such large awards make 




Utah Gov. Scott Matheson signed 
i liadmjfh product liability bill 
into low in M*rch. Similar me «ur« 
no pending in IS state lejiilatures. 



news, the real indicators of the 
growth of the problem «re the in- 
creasing number of claims and court 
cases and the .si/e of averse dam 
age judgments or settlements. 

50 percent more claims 

The Risk and Insurance Manage- 
ment Society, Inc., for eJtample, sur- 
veyed its members last year and 
found a 50 percent increase in the 
number of claims against them from 
1971 to 1975. Most large corpora- 
tions arc nwmbers of the society, as 
are many medium-size and small 
firms. 

According to the Insurance Infor- 
mation Institute, insurance compa- 
nies have Inst almost $9 billion on 
jiroduct liability claims in three 
years: $2 6 billion in 1974, $4 billion 
in 1075. and S2.3 billion in 197a 

Finns which insure themselves 
a gainst product liability— many 
large firms are wlf-insured — have 
also had sizable losses. 

Soaring premiums 

The Insurance Services Office, a 
firm that provides r;i to-making ser- 
vice to the insurance industry, com- 
pared tlw industry's 1973 experience 
with that of 1969 and found a 26 
percent increase in the number of 
product liability claims and a 2*>2 
percent increase in Ions per claim. 
Pr emium s increased 154 percent. 

According to a federal inu-rjigeiu-v 
task force which investigated the 
product liability problem and fount! 
it Rrave, premium increase.; ha\e u\ 
erased 150 to 200 percent for n good 
iiumlx-r cjf uuiiuifncturerK in die post 
two years. For snow, the inrnvi-- 
have been much higher. 

The experience of the Plnnet 
t'orp., of I^m^inc., Mich., is a ((ood 
example of how a firm's product lia- 
bility insurance expense can jump- 
suddenly. 

Treasurer Vincent Shunsky say* 
the premium was $30,000 for nonde- 
ductible coverage last year. In 1977 
the lowest i]Ui>U' was *2-1('/Kh< u,nii 
a $50,000 deductible. 

And yet Planet, which dehipih a ml 
manufaclurcH conveyor systems for 
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Solutions to the product Mobility problem are being vigorously debated 
around the nation. Panelists at a seminar on the subject at the annual 
muling of the Chamber of Commerce of the Untied Stales in May were 
insurance broker Arthur } Glatfe Iter Heft): William C. McCamant. 
executive vice president. National Association of Wholesaler -Distributors; and 
William L. Martin, legal affaire vice president. American Insurance Association 
Gene Dyson, president Georgia Business A Industry Association, modsraied. 



the. automobile industry, has not fetid 
» product liability claim filed agninsl 
it in Ihe past 30 yours. 

Most serious problem 

.lames H. Mack r public affairs di- 
rector of the National Machine Tool 
Builders* Association, says that, on 
the average, product liability insur- 
ance premiums for companies m tbp 
machine tool industry have increased 
nearly 700 percent sines 1970. 

Harold B. Halter, executive vice 
president of the Farm Equipment 
Manufacturers Association, reports 
his group's members have averaged 
increases of 300 percent in the pest 
two yean. 

P. D. Hermann, executive direc- 
tor of the Associated Equipment 
Distributor*, conducted a survey of 
his association's members and found 
increases ranging from 100 to €00 
percent. 

A survey by the i 'hnraber of l 'om- 
merce of the United States revealed 
tliat lite problem is cutting across all 
areas of business nationwide, from 
the small firms to the (pants. 

"If there isn't some remedial ac- 
tion, the rates are going to climb and 
climb," warns Ralph L, Harding, Jr., 
president of The Society of the Plas- 
tics Industry. Inc. 



Ralph B. Baldwin, president of 
Oliver Machinery Co,, of Grand 
Rapids. Mich,, reports producl lia- 
bility premiums far fus firm, which 
aianufarturea woodworking machines, 
rose from $4,600 in 1971 to more 
lh..n :f.|fiO,0(¥> ttiiw war. 

Consequences for theTJ, 

Mr. Baldwin, however, eon- 
Li-iJiril about more thiiii premiums. 
Unless a solution to I ho product lia- 
bility problem is found, he warns, 
these will he the consequences: 

• Many companies will discon- 
tinue manufacturing those items that 
account for moat product Liability 
suits. 

• Foreign goods will enter the 
U. S. market as replacements. 

• Much of American industry will 
be forced lo rely on aging machine) 
and thereafter on imported machines. 

• Many workers will lose their 
jobs. 

The federal interagency task force 
rejKirtfl same firms am already re- 
luctant to develop and introduce new 
products because of the product lia- 
bility problem. Lf thii- rdm-urnee eon 
I in upk and spreads, the result could 
be a catastrophe for the economy. 

In time, American products would 
become lew al tractive »nd efficient 



lli.in rliose of other countries, and ex- 
ports would suffer. 

However, product liability is be- 
coming on issue in other nations, loo. 
New product liability guidelines are 
being considered by lh*> Common 
Market. If adopted, they could pro- 
duce the same type of problems for 
Western Rumpe-an lm>inesses thai 
V. 8. businesses face. 

How theprohlcm developed 

Two trends have been major con- 
tributors lo the product liability 
problem 

1. There has been a significant 
shift in producl liability law; it now 
favors the plaintiff over the defend- 
ant. 

2. In recent years the mnsumcrism 
movement has encouraged the public 
to sue and judges and juries to make 
l.irup claTTiflre awards. 

The branch of common law that 
pertains to product liability litigation 
reaches back to the days of cottage 
industries, Commerce then tended to 
be relatively simple — the producer 
of a handsaw, for example, sold his 
product directly tn the user, say a 
carpenter. A direct relationship was 
required for any legal action — the 
so-called doctrine of privity r>F ran 
tract. If ihe carpenter sold die hand- 
saw to a third party, the new owner 
watt without legal recourse against 
the manufacturer. 

That interpretjilion held until 
10 IH. when a New York State court 
handed down a precedenr hre;ifciiw 
decision. The Buiek Motor Co, was 
the defendant in a lawsuit brought 
by a Mr. MacPherson, who had 
bought his vehicle from a dealer. Mr. 
MaeE'her.-on hid an iRVidenl and 
blamed the product, The court ruled 
that the absence of n direct buyer- 
seller relationship between the man- 
ufacturer and the consumer could 
not be lined as a defense when Q < In- 
fect made a product dangerous, Mr. 

Mat I'luirsori v>a.- flu- winner. 

Strict liability 

The courts have nig nifkai illy 
rlxnngcd product liability law in the 
past 00 years through a series of 
landmark decisions. As a result, the 
old doclrine of privity of contract has 
gives way to the doclrine of strict 
liability. Thin doclrine, snys the As- 
sociation of Trial Lawyers of Ameri- 
ca, is recognized in 42 states. 

Stated simply, strict Liability 
means the manufacturer shall be 
ht'M iu':il<> fni djirnajjes if a defective 
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Xerox Learning Systems 

invites you to 
see companies naked. 

Price: $19 95 



XEROX 



Xerox Learn ingSystetlrs has 
created .111 exciting new approach m 
learning for people who need to 
umckly and surely evaluate financial 
leading matter, 

Called"Reading and Evaluating 
Financial Repot is" this remarkable 
learning system ha* only recently lx.-c.n 
offered to individuals. It can help you 
learn die ins and outs of high finance 
in a way you'll in set loiget 

The material is easy and fun to 
take. Xerox Learning System* be- 
lieve* di.it learning is a ple.t-air.iUlc 
experience. Our idea is to offer you 
die chance to enjoy yourself » you 
obtain information you really need. 

"Reading and Evaluating Finan- 
cial Reports'*!* designed so thar when 
you do read a financial report you 
will, in effect, see die company naked. 
Vi .ii'll know whattliereis to know 
(including vital information you 
might odicrwisc have overlooked .1 

Every iitvcwor, stockbroker, 
indml any conscientious cxeairive 
\s ho must evaluate companies and 
thi ii tin.nn statements, will bene tit 
from this new.' method that enables 
•■mi i.i an ditougli the special vocab- 
ulary ol high finance- 

You take*'Rcading and E\ alu.it- 

Financial Repom"em your nu n 
,it homcoi in the office. The mate- 
rials <uv mailed to you complete. You 
reach yourself; you test yourself. So 
you will probably find thai you ait 
getting far more out of each minute 



at study than you ever have before. 
You go at volii own speed - .nnl in 
just a few hours you will have ac- 
quired a new expertise hi reading and 
evaluating financial reports. 

tt should be obvious thai AM Ii 
knowledge could verv well savcoT 
earn you or your company consider- 
able sums. 

This exciting breakthrough in 
learning has been proved our. Invest- 
ors, brokers and money managers 
report it fills a real need. Furthei. 
Xerox Learning System* guarantees 
youi e<unpletc satisfaction <u yoiu 
money back- 

You may order" Reading and 
Evaluating huanual Reports" for just 

complete if you act at ortee. 
Supplies are limited, so order now . 
In many cases this learning system may 
be tax deductible. Please note that you 
can charge your purchase to your Credit 
eal d .lLuHint iiunibei it vou Wish 



Maybe your next investment 
should be in yourself 



Xrroi L^'Ji'mnp Svntrti- 
P.O. Box 773 
CfniNrek. IS.V 11025 

Plfjw m*{> me setiM cf yoiu karw 

"Kcjiiiiug an J fes-»li«[instt : i4i»ntiiil R* 
lot j lout t>f$ . I PIcjkt j 
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product is placed in ihe stream of 
wmjiwrce ami imh-c- injury. Proof 
of negligence is not generally re- 
ijuirt-rl; ,-tll Ihii! muM U- shewn i-, ;h;i! 
the injury came while the jjensun wii- 
using the product in an anticipated 
manner. 

One of the more obvious aspects of 
the consumer movement has been ft 
heightened willingness — even eager- 
ness — to sue. Donald W, Segraves. 
vice president of the American Mu- 
lu.nl Insurance Allifinre?. an organiza- 
tion of mutual insurance companies, 
says that public attitudes have shift- 
ed toward what some observers have 
labeled a psychology of entitlement 

"Then? is a feeling that if someone 
is injured,, it mu.nl be somebody else's 
Fault, or ot least somebody else ought 
to pay," he says. 

Suggested solutions 

As & result of the study of the 
product liability problem by the fed- 
eral interagency task force, plus 
growing statistical data from ItnHr 
associations, the gravity of the Hitua- 
linn hus become hn-tler ilefinivi 

In a preliminary report released 
last January, the interagency task 
force Bugifested both Hhurt-ti'rm ;ind 
long-range remedies. 

The short-lerm remedies are di- 
rfcted toward making product liabil- 
ity insurance coverage immediately 
available to firms that cannot afford 
the premiums quoted or simply can- 
not find an insurer. The task force 
.;u jce-;ted dfltttion of a vrjlunl.jrv mi 
tional product liability insurance 



pool, authorization for federally char- 
tered captive insurance companies, 
or establishment of a federal reinsur- 
ance system. The latter would be 
patterned on those created for floods 
and last winter's swine flu program. 

Washington activity 

Lang-ran#e remedies suggested fan* 
chide establishment of a national no- 
fault insurance system and Ktudy of 
the possibility of using workmen's 
corn|iensjitioii as the fioie remedy for 
work-related injuries. 

Sen. James EL Pearson (R.-KumO 
has introduced .1 hill t'hut vsaul.l in 
nte a National Product Liability In* 
surance Administration to operate a 
federal reinsurance system. Sens. 
John C, Culver [» low.i . ;tmt <!(hv- 
Inrd Nelson iD.-Wis.) have spon- 
sored a bill that would authorize the 
Small Business Administrntion to 
provide reinsurance assistance to 
small firms, and Rep, John J, La- 
Falce (D.-N, Y.) has introduced a 
similar bill in the House. 

Rep. Ronald A. Sarasin (R,-Conn.) 
has introduced a bill that would 
make product liability law uniform 
throughout the slates, 

Emphasis on the states 

Although efforts in Washington 
will arouse keen inherent in business 
circles, there will be more emphasis 
on solving the problem at the state 
level by curtailing the number of 
claims going to court and the size of 
awards. 

The task force supjiesied consider- 



A Company's Best Protection 



What can businesses do until re- 
forms come in product liability 
law? 

John J, Mattemas, president or 
Insurance Management of Washing- 
ton, Inc., which concentrates or* 
helping clients develop loss preven- 
tion techniques, says: 

"For the immediate future, a 
company's best protection against 
product liability will be the strict 
attention it pays to quality and 
safety of Its products and tne ade- 
quacy of disclosure in its market- 
ing and advertising programs. Qual- 
ity standards will need to be 
established, in writing, for all as- 
pects of production, from raw ma- 



tCrfSiS through manufacture, as- 
sembly, packaging, and shipping." 

A product safety program is "ab- 
solutely necessary If the agent Is 
to convince the underwriter to sell 
you insurance," says Insurance 
Management Vice President An- 
thony Parlso. "Today you have to 
sell the underwriter, which is a 
complete reverse at the LiludtiCn <i 
few years ago." 

Mr. Pariso adds that underwr it- 
ers are favorably Influenced If the 
company seeking insurance has a 
product design review program, 
products are adequately packaged, 
and labeling is easily LiniierstaiVj ■ 

able. 



State Mutual Offices 



Atatmma Birmingham CtujrKn E Nowlir* 
251-6262 Group ONicb 251-4444 Mafiito 
George J nod ,no "iW.iSQD 
Arixona PHo*na John R Black 277- « 46?. 
William B Gould (group.) 27M4B7 
California Qcrerfy Uttti Barry Have, CLU 
279-6361 lo* Anjetns LAWgrKe V KBni 
300 340(3. Michasl J. Cosiay rgrovn.11 487-5300 
0vand« Avtiry G Srnildon 44 1-446S Sacramento 
Harold D Hour ** 1 -3222 San CHpgt) James 8 
H*twto.CUJ299-9M7San Francisco RichordP 
GraniBlia.CLU43i-C50i5. Thnorloio F Bchr-ri 
(gtoupi 3W-4940 

Color. do nr>-ivnt SamardS RflMfi CLL 
iSfl-SS 1 1 Reed Dunrwlry. Cl.U {group) 38S-50 ■ I 
Connecticut Hatl/ottt Ltiuir. F C i u in [in.n i 
4A3-2391 

D.C. Wastunglon Waller F SaCkO CLUo5»-1 ft 
J*c<*J Wbi*^ CLU (croup! 223-9505 
Florida Coin J G a bfatW flo&ori DaPrnspwo 
444-7475 JM*ionvrfJ» Michael F Smith 396-2051 
Tampa Say Albert L. Vale.iy Ji 44 1 -4535- 
JotinE Phippj Jr [group.)iQ4 1-3738 
Georgia a tla/iti Jonve* F MtMyllan (.' I .'. ■ 
522-S5O0 Phillip E S-dl.ie (group) S23-4W1 
Moot* Chffam >o«*pii W. Epkma CLU 4*1-74 
Jonn H Katb332- I4W. Pj u l£ Graaaaer (group 
T2*-«146 ON Platnm Roe.nslrt N Raeiphni 
CLU 298 -8*00 

Indiana Indiana;") M Doyt*D. CtMffifjion.CLu 
S49-763S 

Iowa DarwfKft Fticnarti N. LelbomiK 325-644 7 
Kentucky (. pui Wto Theodore M. Voung 
*AA-1 'Of 

LouiaJana Ne* O.'lMfi t Ruwd j riyrriel. J> 
CLU SA ■ -2900 

MauwPfrr^DiTtfBpdwiC* A McSar rt II. CLU 
781-3800 

Maryland Ha 'f.wirve FtMienE N(MK.mi' 

HauachuHtti Boston Sooefi & Batiar. CLU 
9Z3-M»3. M»rl A Schui CLUT31-49S0 GsfaW 
H 0UBhey(gjr>up) ZI?-Bl r 1 . .',fjr«VinJif 
737^3*1 IrVofCHMr Donald IrV A^rei 7S4-,1?15 
Michigan DQtrtxt HmtriH Josephion CLU 
aST-aSM r*(irman G Kramnr (gtoup) 357.3223 
Mlnnajol* M r...,,.,,:, Gary C Zunlsdort. CLU 
927-4427 

Miisourl K.ir,.'.^ Ci'v .J Maietiim Roberts 
£31-3M6Sf (jidtsOavKl M Gillo» a6?-gt60. 
□onaltI£ Brintm«n CL U (arot*) «J-4051 
NrtwatXa Omaha William Reed 393-4444 
Haw HampaNra Manchester JornW Hartman 
627-7A2* 

Ni»J#r»a»Mf)*arii Fran* H B;iigett^B-4lO0 
NawVonliButfajoRicharnt Moddanhauar 
656*4348 , Henry E Kemplon CLU ( qi pup) BS*-"^1 
LtmArooM/rYasaatr Slanlay h Ctoalar (516) 8S7-3*'' 
Hnf ror* CanradFrjnk CLubg? 474* 
$anlor0 L Goldberg. CLU M3-M00. William h 
Kirkendare Jr 791 -6500. Affcfwr W &uCl<beell 
(group) 943- 1 1 20 Rrohvarar Oonman M Neal 
44? -6400 S uflotH William T Weidrmr ^3 1 400<> 
Wrlita Wrtiru Glnnn L rjrjlanrj 946-0034 
NofthCa*<mn*CfiJrJr3»eJ*N'*>£ Ly0n» 
524-0/60 GnmnttMirv David M Loanai (group) 
2B2-B605 

ONoCjrlcirMiafJWttyTMjA Sign*, CLU 
751-ftOTo. Wayne A. 0*r«e icroup, 751 -3665 
Ciavarantf H PW HanMn. CLU 464-416) . Don 
M Byrnea, CLU (flrtvup) 464-S 934 CotumbUM 
NpmnanC.awlc, Ji 4S9- 1 232 toytrjn Maiot) W 
rii*r>s 461 45 10 

Oklahoma QaSahuma CiJy Frank J Mc.Carlli> 
528-3435 

QragonPtv^randCharraaO Pf it* 7J7 !■ 38JH 
Pannayritanla fh«acJe^fTJa Ma»co|m9 FHica 
732-7100, Grafton C K«yM(aroup)B8S-U7 n 
Plffaturaft Edward F HaWaman CLJJ JB1-4220 
(gioup) 211 4220 

Puarto Rica Halo flafQcxualv and Hitm '61- 
iMS.CuilamvoL La*a*jna (group) J63'19W 
HhrxteUlend for'aYmn Jack K BaauhBu 
43a- '350 

Tai w aaaa) Knot viBa W Ouy Allison CLU 
546-<151 Uampnia MichaalJ Fmnall 278 -fr"* 1 
taahriM»E BunonTallv Jr CLU 383-1 300 
Tun Dallas Aleiunder OdiSrH.-lir!2e. CLU 
521 erXflf.i Paso Cnarlns N Knlpp 5A4-4420 
Hooaton Bat 0. r*fl«Ujna«n<SS-5flOO. Brde^ L 
Shoemakar (oroupj 644-4441 541 4nrrf"'C 
Harold J. Lolz, CLU 732-9 ?* I 
Virginia *t(cf>fl)rvtd Pair ick ft Bordnro CLU 
6481 61 9 

WaaMngtcMi Seattle Qai t L <m*l 682-0660 
1rVJaconatn^ii*aj;*-i»fiirh»rrjA Teto. CLU 
40 1 ■ 9L1M 
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Now businesses with 3 to 9 employees 
can buy group insurance with a 
Non-Smoker Discount. 



Since we were ftie first major company 
to offer lower rates for non-cigarette 
smokers on Individual life insurance, it 
figures we'd be the first with a group non- 
smoker discount. 

We're offering it on our MEGA program. 
MEGA is an approach that gives your busi- 
ness big-business benefits. A quality 
package of medical care, disability income 
and life Insurance coverages. At a reason- 
able cost. 

Our business Insurance specialists have 
a wide range of services to fit almost any 



situation. Key man insurance. Pension 
and profit-sharing plans. Plans to fund 
"buy and sell" agreements. Income re- 
placement plans. HR-10 Self-Employed 
retirement and Individual Retirement 
(I.R.A.) plans. You name It. 

We'd like to be of service to you. The 
sooner we get started, the more you can 
accomplish. 

THE 

State Mutual ol America 

Good Unsocial planning ldaa« 




ViMiiWe »flnui N«« v* inufld Oy 3nr« Mu-I uil't m twcmnr Afwrieir VirtWH Annurrr I lie A«B.ur«nc»Comp*n> . througn MQlinttt 
R»Bf»»«<Mitlv«o □* in illi i.nlft 3MA EflUMWl. "K Mulu«t tunSi vwqMw*« thpo«gh SMA EouitlM. Inc 
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Adjustable Cops 

WITH EMBLEMS 
USE FOB: 

Safety awa'ds, (necntim fnr production gsali, 
product promotion, advertisement, 

attendance award!. 

cncHKe 1h« cap trial *<ti your i»H. S*no 01 * 
copy of youi Emblem q< i rougn penoi ffcettri 
and Mne'ii do irie ml, v<wr tmbum ■■.[:« Ely 
miide and wwn en lh« bait cap* available. 

Ptaaie rurnltn tn» following lnfo«n«tleni 

•5tVl« Nb- How Many . 



• Color Royal Biu*. Navy Blue. Red. 

BiKf. Or*r»ge. White, Gold. K«4lv Green. 
(Minimum Order — 72) 

Price indue*! on* 2<o»o» emblem «wn on 
front of can. 
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PUc.mj An llidr-r-- 
N**d I ntprrnatkin? 

CALL COLLECT 
703/OT5-4G45 



Aih For Lew Shartridge 



Low price time 
clock helps small 
companies meet 
strict requirements 
of wage-hour law 

fw ftal mteriMrtlwi ■■ n •bl'iitlm. ph«* 
TOIL mi HWrtll-tW (m tepi 
FttM* ullncl aO^'*»l 0*WJ). or 
mill cnypen. 
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ption be given to development of 
uniform product liability legislation 
at the federal level. Traditionally, 
however, such tort law has been a 
state matter, as has been regulation 
of the insurance industry. 

It-.i-.im-— groups -tniuijv ;i<[\ ut-xw 
re tain inn this status quo and have 
been supporting legislative action on 
the product liability problem in the 
states. 

Trade associations have developed 
a number of tort reform proposals for 
use by state legislators. A bill draft- 
er! hy the Kansas Association of 
Industry and Commerce and intra- 
duced into the Kansas legislature 
last year has been widely distributed 
by the (Chamber of Commerce of the 
United Stales for use as a model. 

Bills art> now awaiting action in 
the legislatures of Connecticut. Geor- 
gia, Indiana, Kansas, Maryland. 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minneso- 
ta. Mississippi, Missouri. Nebraska, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, Oregon, 
awl Washington. 

Achievable reform. 

Business observers gay four re- 
fru-ms in the hill? are probably tin- 
most achievable. All are incorporated 
in the new Utah taw. 

They are: 

• Establish a statute of limitation*; 
based on the time that a product was 
placed into the stream of commerce, 
i.e., when it left the manufacture r't» 
control, A targe number of product 
liability suits involve Did equipment, 
-i Ms 1 1"- built (is far hack as 40 years 
ago. Business generally favors a six- 
year statute of limitations. 

• Shield the manufacturer from 
liability if the injury was caused hy 
misuse or alteration of a product, 
such as removal of safety guards. 
Currently most courts interpret the 
law as holding the manufacturer 
liable regardless of how many times 
the equipment has changed hands 
and has been modified. 

• Require that products be judged 
according to standards in effect at 
the time of manufacture rather than 
according to standards that are 
adopted or legislated later and are 
more stringent. Along with this 
would be recognition of industry- 
wide manufacturing standards. In 
cases where such standards have 
\kvii i^.lahlishi-il. mmptiance with 
the -tarn lards would give the rruuui 
facturer a defense in a product 
m. I ion. 

• Protect the manufacturer and 



seller against a cm wine trend to re- 
quire them to warn consumers 
against any conceivable improper 
use of a product. 

Limiting legal fees 

Business believes further reforms 
should include limiting the con- 
tingency fees collected by plain 1111 
lawyers; eliminating punitive dam- 
ages and the ad damnum clause, the 
legal device used to ask n jury for n 
specific dollar amount in damages 
i the Utah law eliminated the ad 
damnum clause in ihnl slate); limit- 
ing liability for noneconomic loss in 
personal injury cases; requiring sepa- 
rate trials fur liability and damages; 
and requiring payments in the form 
of an annuity. 

Also, business believes binding ar- 
bitration should be mandated in 
some cases, to ease the pleasure on 
court dockets and cut down on spi- 
raling legal costs. 

A frequent challenge to those seek- 
ing changes in tort law as a means 
of reducing the coal of protection is: 
Prove the changes will help. 

The American Mutual Insurance 
Alliance has been developing an- 
swers. It has analyzed the experience 
of eight of its largest insurance-com- 
pany nirmliors in 1075 involving 
claims exceeding $1.00.000. 

How payments would btr cut 

Adoption of only three of the rec- 
ommended tort reforms would have 
cut the awards by 65 percent 

• Had a six-year statute of limita- 
tions been in effect, claims arising 
from about 19 percent of the bodily 
injury accidents, involving 12.6 per- 
cent of the payments to claimanH. 
would have been eliminated. The six 
years would have run from the dale 
the product vn.is first sold or deliv- 
ered. 

• Manufacturers are increasingly 
tielng held liable for injuries that re- 
sull from the purchaser's or user's 
hazardous alteration or misuse of 
the product, such as a machine tool. 
The Mutual Insurance Alliance 
found that 34 percent of the incidents 
resulted from misuse or alteration. 
I hid !hf manufacturer been shielded 
from liability, the total pay/mm to to 
claimants would have been reduced 
by 35 percent. 

• If courts iuid juries had been 
prohibited from applying t-urrenl 
state-of-the-art judgments on prod- 
ut-l.s maili- years ago, 18 percent 
ihe c laims would have been eliminat- 
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ed, reducing total payments to 
Ha i mauls by 17 percent. 

Although a rr-rluelkm in awards 
should have an impact on insurance 
rates, insurers must consider many 
factors in setting rates and asse&jine. 
risks. 

Mo quick effect on premiums 

Trot". Victor E. Schwartz, of the 
University of Cincinnati, who was 
Staff director of the federal inter- 
agency task force, warns that tort re- 
forms will not necessarily brine tow- 
er rates find certainly will not do so 
quickly. 

Robert. Clements, a senior vice 
president of Marsh & McLennan. 
Inc., n major insurance brokerage 
firm, says; 

"Although product liability rates 
may well now include a certain fat 
content, it ia true that for many 
yenra, up to perhaps the end of 1974, 
1he\ iwre Ion low Thus startinp 
from a base which inadequately re- 
flected the seriousness of the claim 
situation, their spectacular rise is not 
'ncN-lv :\ reflection of the siirgv in 
elaims, hut n magnification of it," 

As evidence of the prowing con- 
<*rn in the business community over 
the product liability problem, the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
Slates recently established a special 
!»fitiel to study the problem further 
n ml assist -date and local chambers 
n f (Jommerce in dealing with it. 

Starting with the states 

Thomas F. Baker, executive vice 
President and general manager of 
'he National Soft Drink Association, 
Jf » chairman of the panel "Stair ac 
lion," he hhvs, "is the place to start 
m" 1 sUitutory product Liahibt.s i>- 
form that will fdve employers reason- 
a hle defenses and cut the edge off 
the crisis." 

However, he adds, "there may be 
tw ie exception — some form of vnlun- 
^fy or standby federal reinsurance 
fttOgram" Tor use in case the insur- 
ance industry's capacity to provide 
"ffWdablc product liability insurance 
"Weakens." 

All in all, business groups are Ink- 
'lit a cautious approach to trying to 
?P've the product liability problem, 
yhey wish toavmd hn;-ly pa- ^ige " f 
'"•advised legislation, especially al 
"V federal level. 

There la widespread agreement, 
however, that something must be 
rtun e. And Utah has shown the 
*«y. n 
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Why is Best Western the 
world's largest lodging chain? 

Best Western has over 1750 attractive, weli-lurnisned ana 
dependably clean motels, hotels and resorts conveniently 
located m more than T200 citres. 

Each one looks refreshingly different, yet all otter The same 
personal and efficient service Every Best Western is regularly 
inspected to assure that it meets Bes! Western's rugh stand 
ards of cleanliness, quality, comlort and value 

Wherever you travel, slay with Best Western And stop at any 
Best Western tot a free copy ol our 1977 Road Atlas & 
Travel Guide 



Every Best Western 
accepts . . . 

/T\ DINERS 
\MJ CLUB 



(800) 528-1234 

Call tod -free for reservations 
of see your travel agent 

In Arizona (800) 352-1222 
Pnoeni* 257-0885 




Umtad Stales. Canada. Me*.co, Caribbean. G'jasemaia Australia New Zealand 
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LESSONS OF LEADERSHIP 

Choosing 
Strategies 
for Business 
Success 



Manufacturers Hanover Trust Co. 
five years ago set a goal of a 12 percent 
compound annual growth in earnings. 
It is achieving that goal In this interview, 
Chairman Gabriel Hauge tells how 
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FEW AMERICANS hflVe Succeeded 
in as many different lines of 
endeavor as Gabriel Hauge, He has 
done well in acadcmia, journalism, 
State government, federal govern- 
ment, politics, and business, 

Mr Hauge, 63, in now chairman 
uf Manulacturcra Hanover Trust Co., 
(if New York, one of the world's 
largest and most successful banks. 

The bank has no rhief executive 
officer. Mr. Hauge ond .John F. Mc- 
Gtllicuddy, president, togelher run 
the worldwide operations of "Manny 
Hanny," aa the bank is often called 
in the financial canyons of Wall 
Street 

Many bankers find it unusual that 
Manufacturers Hanover can be run 
by two executives dividing leadership 
duties and responsibilities, but the 
bank's top management operates with 
marked efficiency. 

Mr, HauRe- began life in little 
Ha winy, Minn He earned a bache- 
lor's degree from Concordia College 
in Moorhead, Minn., and a master's 
degree and a Ph.D. in economics 
from Harvard. Later he taught at 
Princeton and Harvard. 

During World War II, Lt. Hauge 
served a deck officer on battle- 
shins in the Pacific. Part of his heri- 
tage from that Navy duty are his or- 
derly work habits. He operates from 
a busy but neat desk. His working 
hours are also orderly — 8:30 arrival 
each day, 5:30 departure. 

After the war he held posts with 
the New York Statu ^oviTntnent and 
became an editor or, "Business 
Week" magazine. He also served as 
assistant to the chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of McGraw-Hill 
Inc., the publishing company. He whs 
a research director for Dwight D. 
Eisenhower* 4 presidential campaign 
in the early l9Kra. 

In 1953 ho became administrative 
assistant to President Eisenhower for 
economic affairs and later was spe- 
cial assistant to the President for eco- 
nomic affaire. 

Mr. Hauge joined Manufacturers 
Trust Co. in 1958 and became vice 
chairman of Manufacturers Hanover 
when that bank was formed by merg- 
er. He served as president from 1963 
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to 1971, when he became chairman. 

He and his wife, the former Helen 
'-ftnscluwric iU-.-i»r, live on Park Ave 
n«e, a goad stroll north from the 
hank'9 main office. Moat of their 
"even children are grown. 

Hf-re, in an interview with Na- 
tion'h Business, Mr. Huuge dis- 
cuss^ his bank's operating methods, 
what thp future holds far banking, 
*nd a series of problems tliat concern 
ill business people. 

Manufacturers Hanover has an un- 
usual command structure. How do 
Vou, the chairman, and Mr, McGihl- 
cuddy the president, divide duties, 
since neither ot you is chiet execu- 
te oflicer? 

When the present administration 
™ the bank took charge in February, 
^97 1, the retiring chairman referred 
Jo nn? in the press announcement a* 
'Oder of the team." I have always 
^ed that designation. While John 
supervises credit and 
Ability matters. I oversee the invest- 
tfient aide, that is, our portfolio and 
t departments. We divide up 
<>lher areas for oversight, but all ma- 
i°r decisions we make jointly. We 
™ve as intimate an administrative 
Partnership as anv [ know It works 
Well. 

^° you emphasize centralized plan- 
"tog at the bank? 

thi our first day we had an all-ofn- 
r,lr - meeting at which 1 announced 
'he creation of a task force to review 
planning proee-,^ and to make 
mntendatiDiiK. That was the hc- 
nnitin of our present centralized 
^Wiiirin. which, I must say. bus been 
"'ffhly beneficial for the corporatlon. 
^ur planning seeks to infuse line 
staff with the entrepreneurial 
*Pirii. ()no year and five-year Btaate- 
gic plans of all major comprim-ii!:- 
reviewed nl the general aflitier 
as is progress on u quarterly 
Our style tend* to be informal. 
7^} we have identified benchmarks 
^**nrd which we aspire. A 12 per 
compound annual urowth in 
^riiingK is one goal that we set five 
t6 *f» ago, and we ore on target. 
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"On our first day we 
had an all-officers 
meeting at which \ 
announced the 
creation of a task 
force to review our 
planning processes. 
Our present centralized 
planning has been 
highly beneficial for 
the corporation. Our 
planning seeks 
to infuse line 
and staff with the 
entrepreneurial spirit" 



What criteria do you use in selecting 
personnel for major promotion*? 

A friend in another company re- 
sponded to this kind of inquiry one 
time by saying "Taste, style, and 
judgment. Everything else you can 
buy by the yard." Well, that in not 
100 percent true — actually, you con- 
not buy a combination in one person 
of energy, intelligence, honesty, loy- 
nlty, and education by the yard — but 
the flavor of what he said appeals to 
me. 

In addition, w -Hi^ct top [Moplf 
who have an interest in a variety of 
things — in their jobs; the kind of 
city, state, and world in which we 
live; and in many things indirectly 
related to our corporation. We want 
people who are morally sound, tal- 
ented, and psychologically capable 
nf making high-risk decisions. 

How have you and your senior man- 
agers achieved such excellent im- 
provements in earnings? 

We have had a good increase in 
operating earning*, from SSJ million 



in 1971 to better than $143 million 
lost year, a compound growth rate 
of 12 percent over the period. Assets 
rose from S 13- plus billion to $31 -pi us 
billion. 

How did we do it'.' We formulated 
some strategies to direct the efforts 
of our line and stall people: main- 
tain i lip our historic emphasis on lend- 
ing, improving the stability of our 
earnings over the interest rate cycle, 
striving for a better rate of return 
on earning assets, increasing market 
penetration, pushing selective ex- 
pension overseas, acquiring several 
Kmnller companies providing finan- 
cially related services, and lightening 
expense controls. We have made 
progress in all these directions. 

Do you foresee the end of the ban 
on interstate banking? 

It is eroding, especially with re- 
spect to bank holding companies 
(•rating in such Held-; as mor 
lending, personal finance, and le 
in*! 

The taking of retail dt-ponitr- if- -till 
the heart of the prohibition against 
a bank operating in more than 
state. 

The end of one-state kinking 
might come with exchanges of full- 
ningf branches Ix'twecn pprtiralar 
stales There has been an effort by 
New York sand I 'alifomia to have 
such exchanges — a hank in New 
York could have a branch in Cali- 
fornia in retum for a California 
bank's having a branch in New York. 

What changes do you foresee in 
banking services in the next few 
years? 

T;ike .-i link lirsl ;it the retail ,idc 
The coBt of providing bonking serv- 
ices to cuiiHumer- li;t- been souring 
in tonus of people, equipment, and 
facilities. We have to do it less ex- 
pensively, and we are on the way 
with ea«h machines, electronic fundi 
transfer, terminals in supermarket*, 
credit cards, and devices of that sort. 

The job Ik to put developing tech- 
rioioxies to work to give the consum- 
er more convenience and to help the 
banker save time, money, and space. 
Til is must be done in the face of in- 
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creating eompeLitirin frofii other fi- 
nancial intermediaries. We export to 
see a very alow growth or un actual 
reduction in the number of full-serv- 
itv branches. Newer offices will !.*.' 
physically smaller and less spacious 
than some, branch banks of the past. 

t In Ihu corporate side, the interna- 
tionalization of business is compel- 
ling the banking industry to make 
many adjustments. Examples of serv- 
ices which will become increasingly 
important include corporate cash 
management, various computer-based 
electronic information services, and 
continued innovation in the term 
loan market. At the same time, bank* 
must see that the financial needs of 
a small businessman in America are 
accommodated. 

American banks can also be ex- 
pected lo ee-lablish more facilities- 
overscan serving l"-oth corpora li'av- 




tn making selections for high posts 
at his bank, Mr. Hmga says, "We 
wart people who »re morally sound, 
talented, and psychologically eapabte 
of making high-risk decisions." 



and consumeni. It looks like good 
business. 

You have had a branch In Bucharest 
since 1973. What sort of business Is 
done in a communist country? 

Ours is the only branch of a West- 
em bank in the Comeoon countries. 
Other banks have representative 
office* in the communist world, such 
as those in Moscow 

Our Bucharest inhibition is a 
full branch with one limitation -it 
does not deal in Romanian lei. How- 
ever, we make loans in other curren- 
cies, handle collections, and perform 
a variety of services Wr handle 
buaineas between Comeoon countries. 



Incidentally, the Bucharetit branch 
has been profitable every year but 
Ihe first. We now look forward to the 
day when we cm deal in Romanian 
currency. 

How did you gel permission to open 
a capitalistic bank In a communist 
country? 

I was having dinner in Bucharest 
in 1973 with Vasile Voloseni uc, head 
of the Romanian Bank fer [''ore I j; 11 
Trade. Suddenly, about midnight, he 
leaned across the table in the dining 
room at Ihe top of the International 
Hotel and asked, "Why don't you 
open a branch here?" 

Wed. I must say, I was unprepared 
for the question. We had not raised 
the issue in our talks with Ihe gov- 
ernment because we did not think 
!lu> subject was within the realm of 
discussion 1 promptly nruwerod thai 
we were interested and would ex- 
plore the possibility right down to 
the ground. 

The government people had al- 
ready made up their minds to have a 
Western bank there, and they had 
1 audi- up their minds to invite us. 
We moved fast to open negotia- 
tions which were pains taking — and 
there we are. 

Would you refer to your branch in 
communist Romania as being in the 
red? 

Only in the sense of a double en- 
ten 1 1 re. We don't intend to run our 
branch in the red, even among the 
Reds, 

Mr, Hauga, how serious is Ihe capi- 
tal shortage In this country? 

Among the leading industrial na- 
tijin.H, we stunrl high in uinstiiiipiioii, 

low in savings and m vestment Pub- 
lie policy has been directed that way, 

The surest way to bring unemploy- 
ment (town k rr> .spur investment, in 
order to break bottlenecks that will 
begin to plague us in tlie next year; 
reduce per unit cos I ■ it' production; 
and boost research and development. 

In the tax area this doesn't mean 
fiddling with such thing* as the in- 
vestment tax i ml it. hut rather gei- 
Ung at basic investment deterrents 
such as the level of corporate income 
tax rates, double taxation of divi- 
dends, lax accounting fut deprecia- 
tion, rind capital gains taxation. 

As a former economic adviser in 
Washington, what it your opinion of 
unbalanced budgets and national 
debt? 



Tin- federal budget has been in 
deficit during l r > of the post lii veari 
There lb no sign thai tht> will eliange. 
though President Carter has proai- 
tsed it by 1980. 

Uncle Sam still has access to the 
money printing machines, and he 
has shown little discipline an to when 
lo turn them nfT. 

I hope the day never cornea when 
our money markets refuse to buy 
Uncle- Sum's paper, as the markets 
did in 1!>75 with New York City's 
securities. If that Imppens, pcThnps 
Congress will endow the Treasury 
Imparl men! with iHilhority (n forei 1 
banks to take allocations of Uncle 
Sam's paper. What, a dayt 

Jerry Ford did a lot of vetoing to 
hold down deficits, and he was at- 
tacked for conducting govern men t by 
veto, I regarded this criticism as a 
paean of praise. He wanted us to 
have only what we would pay for. 
Whit was wrong with that? 

Congress believes, anrl probably 
correctly so, that the people still 
want spending hut will not permit 
their taxes to be raised. The vaunted 
goal of pluralism in our democratic 
society retards the development of 
power centers that would match 
spending to revenue. Ah a result, defi- 
cit has followed deficit. There ap- 
pears to be no capacity in our gov- 
ernment to bite the bullet and stop 
this constant overspending. 

This is one of the very few things 
about our country thai makes me 
melancholy. 

Will we always have inllatlon? 

Nothing makes nic believe we imisl 
of necessity have more than minimal 
inflation — a rate of one and a half to 
throe percent. We are a productive 
people. We have a large, well-trained, 
and diversified labor force We *ts" 
have nccess to raw materials. We 
hau- .i flexible economy and :i gen- 
erally sympathetic government View" 
of the private sector. We have man- 
agement talent. 

Part of our inflation comes from 
the experiences we have had in re- 
cent years with wage and price con- 
trols, with Vietnam, agricultural 
shortfalls, and the upping of °U 
pr!ee>. Inilutioti under tliu--e eirvia"- 
stanccs was inevitable. 

However, I am not pessimistic. I 
continue to hang onto hopes for « 
lower rate of intuition. 

Do you agree with the Carter ad- 
ministration that zero-base budget- 
ing is a good Idea? 
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I'm all Tot wro-base budgeting. In 
essence, thi.d is u technique which 
starts with the question of whether 
you spend at all for a Hpecifte pur- 
Pose n»t year rather than whether 
you -,|n-ml the same, mart-, or less 
than last year. President Carter's 
budget officer, Bert Lance, is a for- 
mer banker, and I assume ho is tough 
With the fitfures. 

You have spoken about a need for 
fnore investment in research and de- 
velopment. How serious a problem 
i» this? 

Quite serious. Tho upward curve 
°f R&D spending, both in the private 
ar »d public seciore, ha3 been leveling 



off 

] 



It eeent t<< iik- th.it li&D in one 
sure avenue to more John and to more 
r ' fTi*.- i « ■ n t ways of doing business. The 
"lost dynamic countries are those 
wilh the largest R&D programs, both 
banc and applied research ami in 

Aovetopmeal 

Lively people look for nrw thingH 
Q nd fur better ways of doing t»lcJ 
Stings. Since World War II, Anterica 
has had a dynamic society. 9o have 
We** 

Germany and Japan. All three 
°f these countries have been strong 
& H&D. 

When tsuccuflKful, R&D has a good 
Uulttpiier effect 

How do you view foreign lnv«1- 
'"onia coming into America? 

We have an open economic Kystem 
*lth respect to foreign investments, 
a nd that is a good thing This 201- 
year-old country of ours is «tUl look- 
W mighty good compared to any- 
thing pLsc around. It looks good for 
""other 201 years. 

* ra big cities viable? 

If I don'i answer right away, it in 
use [ don't know how to nay yes 
no at the siune time. 
. Some hie cilice are having rebirths, 
Jook at Bon Ion. Ah for New York, 
the city will exist; it will not go Into 
kruptcy. It is viable. So are many 
u ' the ulher older -i-i 1 ■ l-s that are now 
tlx PeriencinB trouble. 

New York, to its credit, has done 
J$*a» things needed to pull itself out 
°' trouble. There isn't a snored cow 
tha t has not been up at the block. 

y 

r °u are described as a banker with 
• s«nse ol humor, a man who knows 
no * to communicate. 

'hill's nice tn hear I realize that. 
Ket people to re;ul or listen to the 
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"The federal budget has hem in deficit during 15 of (He past TB yean. There 
is no sign that this will changs, though President Carter has promised it by IfiafJ. 
Uncle- Sim still hai access to the money printing machines.' - 
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serious stuff, you have to bring it 
along with something readable and 
Untenable. 

Do you pine for a quieter, slower 
pace? 

Sometimes J do, in the sense ol 
nostalgically recalling my onetime 
freedom from an unending series of 
events that deny both the mood arid 
the opportunity for sequential think 
ing. My lime in acadetnia was pleas- 
nnt. 1 liked it. 

I must say that I am rather poor 
at vacationing. I'm not proud of this; 
it is just a fact. I use Mini vacation*, 
weekends, and holidays to recharge 
my battery and get some writing 
done, I wilt hole up at ■ place like 
the Greenbrier or the Homestead ho- 
tels, write in the mornings, and swim 
and walk in the nf to moons. 

Whon there is opportunity I t3fe 
to observe and study church and ca- 

theilr:il :irehi1eetiin\ here and nhrntid 
I love e;ithedr.il> :md Irammjl itbuill 
itietn SIS well a:- other historic or 
-I i ikioj: i-trui Uire^ 

You Impress others as being a happy 
man. 

I suppose rny U>in|MTiimoii< rise.- 
and falls. I have nut stopped to ap- 
praise myself an this More. My col 
league* have seen me in all kinds of 



moods I frequently say that I nsptre 
To represent what would In 1 n'gnrded 
as cheerful competence. 

Vou take a keen interest in younger 
employees, don't you? 

I do, I meet at lunch a couple of 
times a month with young manage- 
ment trainees nnd either employer 
jusl above that level. They give me 
an input which in worthwhile, und 1 
try to reciprocate. There are no hold* 
turfed in these sessions. No notes 
are made, and everyone speaks out. 

We hope we have selected good 
people for our great enterprise. We 
hope these young people find their 
tiling here If h after a fair trial, some 
of these young |>eople do not, I tell 
them they should move along to find 
it elsewhere, for their benefit and for 
the hank's. 

No one should wander for years 
in the paths of ambiguity and medi- 
ocrity. 

The leadership of the bonk has 
sought to on Labium for young em- 
ployees: the opportunity to achieve 
stylo, LafiU', and judgment, I may be 
the |Hh)re.-,l iiJils'e in the world, hti! I 
think wb are succeeding. 

If we are not, then I ought to move 
along myself. □ 



wkints (tcniiablc. See page 71. 



EXECUTIVE SEMINARS 





EXECUTIVE SEMINARS IN SOUND is a unique ti-arinn^ ad venlun; width will enable you to explore, 
in real life dramatizations, these essential guides to business and management success: 

HOW TO GET YOUR IDEAS ACROSS • • • explores the art of communication— talking, writ- 
ing, listening. How skillful are you as a communicator, compared to the businessmen you'll hear 

■ in this cassette? 

MAKE THE MOST OF YOUR TIME . will help you capture wasted hours, turn them into 
q productive effort so you can truly CONTROL your time, 

YOUR ROLE AS DECISION- MAKER . . . reveals techniques that master managers use to eval- 
uate facts and minimize risks in decision making. 

■ 

GUIDE TO BETTER PEOPLE MANAGEMENT - - dramatizes a wide variety of "people prob- 
lems" and how they are iaJvr-r! everything from spoiling leaders tn settling inler-offlr.e 
g conflicts. 

MASTERING THE ART OF DELEGATING ■ • ■ demonstrates how to hand over responsibility 
to others so you can free yourself for the real job of managing. 

ORGANIZING YOUR PLANS AND PLANNING YOUR ORGANIZATION ■ learn the newest 
techniques for coping with constant changes in your business resulting from growth, competi- 

■ tion, economics and government. 

THE STRATEGIES OF MOVING AHEAD . . . understand your situation today and know how 
to set realistic goals for the future through these re-creations of revealing case histories. 

HOW TO LIVE WITH YOUR OWN SUCCESS ... the personal psychology of how to overcome 
fears, blind spots and 57 varieties of hang-ups that can rob you of the joy of achievement. 

A PROVEN METHOD TO LISTEN' YOUR WAY TO NEW EXECUTIVE POWER 



A Complete 8-Part Course 
in Executive Self Development 



On casseit 



handsome binder with study guide 



ANA 

OF BUSINESS ENTERPRISE 




THROUGH THESE DRAMATIC SOUND PRESENTATIONS YOU USE YOUR IMAGINATION ANO MEMORY 
TO "SOAK UP' HUNDREDS OF GUIDELINES TO BUSINESS SUCCESS ... TO MASTER YOUR ROVE 
AS MANAGER . TO INSPIRE NEW CONFIDENCE IN OTHERS ... TO MOTIVATE THOSE WHO 
WORK FOR YOU . . . AND TO ENJOY YOUR OWN SUCCESS. 

AND THESE DRAMATIC SOUND PRESENTATIONS CAN BE ABSORBED AT YOUR OWN PACE IN 
YOUR SPARE TIME! 



REALISTIC DRAMATIZATIONS PUT YOU IN THE PICTURE 



Rnrnombur the days of rudlo drama . . where the vivid 
use of actors and sound effect* enlisted the powerful aid 
of your imagination? You could close your eyes and 
*'&«*" what was happening and it beenme indelibly etched 
in your memory. Executive Seminars in Sound works on 
exactly the same principle. 

Not A Serin Of Lectures . . . The situations and people 
you. will meet in "Seminars in Sound" are as roal as those 
you encounter every day in business. You'll "si! In" on 
actual problems an they unfold, listen tn how they're mis- 
handled, and then, !hruuf<h the advantage of "stop mo- 



tion," a narrator will interrupt the action 1o point out 
errors, to explain what went wrong and to show what 
should have been done. 

The Overwhelming Advantage Of Convenience Cas- 
settes are used on the standard cassette player that can 
bp activated anywhere a I any time. Al homrr during your 
leisure hours. Beside you as you commute to work. While 
shaving building in ynur workshop traveling nr. 
a train or plane. Furthermore, they can be shared by 
others in your organization . even used for group 
training sessions. 



Executive Seminars in Sound puts you into actual 
office, plant, sales and commercial situations . . . 
Wlft a dramatic force that will automatically im- 
prove your managerial performance in simitar 
circumstance*. 

The complete B-part course al only MS includes: 

A hunrftome lf/t" x ttft" vinyl cmmMo binder. 
*ith a buili-in pocket for each cassette, 

The camplntp set of pijjht cassettes, each one otter- 
ing « to SO minute* of playing time. You just pop 
"ui the one you want to hear, insert It In your 
casque player and listen, »nyiinw. anywhere 

A. Study Guidf pTiividlng a written synopsis for 
each casKitr, ideal lor your personal review. j> I 
'"mjndei of sections you'll want lo go beck lo and 
"•ten to again, or Iot forrnnlilna group 1 ruin Inn ses- 
sion* m yuur nwn company. 

M »ney back jiuatantee if not completely wtiined 
Nation's Business Executive Seminar Division 
l6 15 H Street. N.W., Washington, DC 20062 
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FJtfCUIIVf SEMI NABS IH SOUND 
1»1S H smar HVi 
Washington. D C. 2B082 

HtaSSI Mrtd BUT "Tinaiuv* SfmLnuri in Wimil Ih* coni[>lulir t-patl muBtgfri 
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How 
Job-Injury 
Benefits 
Are Rising 



FIVE YEARS AGO next month, the 
National Commission on Slate 
Workmen's Compensation Laws is- 
sued a report calling for "pignificant 
improvements in workmen's compen- 
sation." 

The commission made a series of 
recommendations for changes in state 
laws and added that, if necessary, 
<Y>nnrr>?s should guarantee compli- 
ance with the recommendations. 

What has happened since? 

The 1977 " Analysis of Workers' 
Compensation [.aws," latest in a se- 
ries of such surveys by the Chamber 
of Commerce of I ho United Stuffs, 
shows that states have made signifi- 
cant Increases in benefits in job-in- 
jury eases and thai (he luinilxT of 
people covered by state workers' 
compensation laws has increased sub- 
ttantinlly. 

Also, the National Chamiior's anal- 
ysis shows the changes have been ac- 
companied by significant increases in 
costs to employers. 

Whut labor unions want 

The changes have taken much of 
tlu> wiml on l of the hniliJ i>t those in 
i 'uriHreb<-i who have advocated fed- 
eralizing the workers* compensation 
system a step urged by organized 
Labor. 

In 1972 more thnn 'HK> laws deal- 
ing with workers' compensation were 
f-nuctcd in various states. More than 
200 such [awn Were patwed (ho next 
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Hundreds or stale laws dealing 

with workers' compensation have been passed 

*n recent years, and more such actions 

are being considered. Result: Wider coverage, 

bigger benefits, and higher costs for employers 



year, and more than l. r iO were en- 
acted in both 1074 and 1975. 

Much of I hi:- legislative action was 
in response to the national commis- 
sion's recomrnendntions. 

The commission termed these of 
its recommendations essential: 

• Coverage under stale tows should 
fompulsory rather than elective. 

• Sttite laws, should cover nil em- 
ployers of one or more workers, 
unpting no occupational groups. 

• Weekly cash benefits in disabil- 
ity i.md death cases should be no loss 
than two thirds of the worker's prows 
weekly wnge, subject to n maximum 
of at least R6'^:i percent of the statcV 
avurtiKe weekly wage by July 1, 1973, 
snd 1<X> percent by July 1, 1975. 

• There should be no arbitrary 
"mite on duration or sum of benefits. 

• State laws should provide full 
coverage of work - related diseases, 

• Full medical wire iind physical 
hilitation services should lie pro- 
vided for ;iny work- related impuir- 
'netit, without tilatulory limits on dot- 
to r utjHiuntH or length of time. 

• Employee* should lx- able to 
choose to hie claims in the state 
Whorr- injured, where hired, or where 
"mployrncnt principally fakes place. 

a 3 Jurisdiction* 

Each of I he 50 .suites, plus the 
Strict of Columbia. Ouam. atul 
Puerto Rico, have workers' compen- 
sation statutes on their books, 
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Before the commra ion's report, 1° 
of these jurisdiction* allowed fni 
ploy era to elect whether to cover 
worker*. Today there atr only three: 
Now Jersey. South Carolina, and 
Texas. In these three, most employ- 
ers elect covcrage.. 

Also, he/ore the report, LB jurisdic- 
tions hod excmptionR for nirall em- 
ployers. Today only 11 do, and of 
these, nil have reduced the exemp- 
tions without elimina tin u diem. How- 
ever, only 13 jurisdiction*? c,rartt farm 
workers coverage, as against seven in 
1972. And only two — New Hamp- 
shire ami California fully nieel die 
commission's recommtmdntinri for 
coverage, at least to the extent that 
they arc covered by Social Security, 
of hotii-ehnld worker- find fill }*-ople 
who work irregularly. 

Benefits rise everywhere 

In the post five yearn, many juris- 
diction.!! have met the commission's 
recotnmendatimi ihnt workers' roin- 
lien.salinn cliiimanlK In- provided with 
at least two thirdM of their lost wage-t 
in death and disability eases. For 
i.'XMii.jile, urik three jurisdictions 
Florida. Idubo. and Washington — do 
rifl require that workers tw paid at 
least two thirds of lost wages during 
a lemjjorary disability flefore I he 
cotmniflsion report, 25 did not. All 
jurisdictions hjiw raised I* nefit lev- 
els since 197 2. Forty -one now pro- 
vide for automatic annual adjustment 




of benefits, baaed on the state aver- 
age weekly wage. 

Fortv-one jurisdictions are now in 
substantial compliance with ihe com- 
mission's recurnmenilation against 
limits on duration or Hum of benefits, 
usaKairM 19 jurisdiction- in 1972 

Li road coverage of occupational 
diseases is now provided in (ill hn1 
two jurisdictions, an increase of 12 
from 1972. 

In 61 jurisdiction* 'here are no 
time limits on medical care and 
physical care benefits. This com- 
pare* with «i5 states in 1972 Forty- 
seven states — up from 41 in 1972— 
do longer place Hollar limits on meli- 
cal and rehabilitation care. 

As for the commission's recom- 
mendation thnt employees have u 
choice on where to flic claims, 27 
jurisdictions now meet this k Ionian I 
Before the commit inn report, only 
12 did. 

Lln*ui*ce*sful efforts were nvide in 
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el Check Out 
TITUSVILLE 

before you relocate 

Do You Need 

n an expanding market area' 
Q ample ikilled or technical labor' 
Q excetlem transportation? 
Q loww cost construction? 
Q lower operational costs' 

□ developed iitw ' 

□ wouW Right to Work Law hetpr" 

Q a community that will help new 
bu lines? 



Many manufacturing compan 
ies have moved to Titusville, 
the County Seat of Brevard 
County over the past few years 
to lake advantage of the above 
opportunities. 

Not only that, but existing in- 
dustries have been expanding 
their facilities of late. 

* Maybe it's the economy,, 
' Maybe it's optimism. 

* Maybe it's the lifestyle 

" Maybe it 5 word of mouth 

or at J of these . . wk 
Industrial Titusvillfc is on the 

move! * ' 

-Checkout TITUSVILLE 



For detailed information 



Write 



Gtorye GwdHtuf, Ixtcuttvt Oirtctot 
Worth Bwrrd Dtntelopmtnl Cammns/on 
Dt.\iM Intent NB 
lV.ni Office Box I960 
Titusmlle. Florid.. 32780 

In taoof'aiioi* wn-h Tt>* P>we« c' 
fcono<nie D**»»IW!r«e«T 

FLORIDA 
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both the 93rd and 94 th Congresses to 
\mf& laws forcing the states to rant- 
ply with the commission's recom- 
nir ndations. One reason the efforts 
were unsuccessful wns opposition like 
that expressed by Chicago lawyer 
Douglas Stevenson, who testified on 
Capital Hill in behalf of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

To pass such federal legislation 
would be to ignore troublesome ques- 
tions, Mr. Stevenson said. 

"For example," he asked a House 
subcommittee, "why has not a single 
state fully complied? Doe? this sug- 
gest something may be inherently 
wrong with the commission's recom- 
mendations? Why are some states — 
• uch Illinois, whr-re several the 
commission's recommendations have 
been adopted — now considering re- 
real in? Kime or all of the changes?" 

Now inva a tlgation 

Mr. Stevenson's remarks received 
important support when Lhe polic>' 
group Of the Inter-Agency Task 
Force on Workers' Compensation 
submitted n report to the White 
House and Congress last January. 
The report was critical of the L972 
commission's emphasis on increasing 
benefits and extending coverage. 
"More and more may be less the 
answer than better and better," the 
report said, adding thai it was time 
to "improve the efficiency" of the 
worker*' compensation system. 

In 95 percent of workers' compen- 
sation cases, claimants are wcll- 
-..•ru-.l i.v tin- ,v-ten.. the hlfllt I. .tee 
policy group said. However, it said, 
in the remaining live percent of the 
cases — involving permanent disabil- 
ity or death, — claimants or beneficia- 
ries are not well -served. The policy 
group cited oxecBaive litigation, long 
delays in payment, high subsequent 
rales of unemployment, and little re- 
Irilmnshiu iM-lweeiL lvrk'fita awarded 
.jinl actual wage loss. These five j»r 
cent of the cases represent 50 per- 
cent of the cost of workers' compen- 
sation to employers. 

Employers' cost mu*htOOtn« 

Coat has been an important factor 
in the reaction to proposals for 
changes in the workers' cumpensalion 
system in the past. 

In 1972, according to the Social 
Security Administration, business 
spent So billion for workers' com 
pensation insurance, lu IW/fi, the Idl- 
est year for which a coin parable fig- 



ure is available, the total was $8.9 
billion. The cost of such insurance Is 
now rising ut a 15 percent rate an- 
nually. Depending on circumstances 
and location, businesses an- state- in- 
jured, insured by a private company, 
nr self-insured. 

The task forte policy group urged 
three principles for reform; 

1. Compensation for wage loss 
must be separate from other benefits 
and bo paid as wage loss accrues. 

2. Increase benefit incentives for 
rehabilitation and reemployment. 

3. Increase financial incentives In 
employers to reduce the likelihood of 
accident or job-caused illness 

New action In Congress 

Rep. Joseph M. Gaydos tD.-Pa,) 
introduced legislation in the House 
in January for federal a ft inn rm 
workers' compensation, and olher 
hill^ may lie introduced in the Hen- 
ate (his year. 

In the meantime, further changes 
will be considered in the .- I/if 1 ■ livi.- 



Thc "Analysis of Workers' Compen- 
sation Laws" 19 published antninl- 
ly by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, Fifteen detailed 
charts are presented in the 1977 edi- 
tion to aid in locating specific pro- 
vision* of laws in the SO stales, the 
District of Columbia. Guam, Puerto 
Rico, and the Canadian provinces. 
To order, muke ehvck or money order 
payable to the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, 11 
Street N. W.. Washington, D. C. 
200H2, Single copy, $5; two to nine 
copies, 94 each; ten to 99 copies, £3 
coca, 100 to 499 copies, $2 each; and 
500 or more. $1.50 each. 



latures. Busmes ; groups are study- 
ing such proposals along with the 
report of the task force policy group. 
At this point there is no question 
about In.- liusme" orL-uniwitn'ii-' 
agreeing with this statement of the 
policy group: 

"A program so affected by local 
employment conditions and local 
services, and requiring so much in- 
teraction with claimants, probably is 
more effect ivolj nMfpgeri at the sum' 
level . . . Legislation to federal!*'' 
the system is not warranted at thin 
time," Q 
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This book 
can save you 

time, space, 

and money. 



£v* records 
system 




How do we know? 
We wrote the book. 

Our book can solve a lot oF big problems 
for you. Solve them by helping you 
identify them. That's what the 
Remington Systems Approach to 
records storage and retrieval is all about. 
It can help you discover where your 
record-keeping system is getting 
Boggled down. And it will show you 
how to get the Boggles out. Find out 
how our Systems Approach can 
streamline your operation and cut your 
costs at the same time. Write us today 
for our book. It's the last word on the 
subject! 
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SPERRY-UN1VAC 

P.O. Box 500 (Opt. 10O-N9) Blue Bell, PA 15422 

SEND ME THE BOOK! 

MAM E. . 
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Tired of hearing about somebody's 

System 32? 

B80? 

Datasystem3l0? 
Etc., etsc*, etc,? 

Intix>ducing George. 
Yout first computer 



Ledger ■ 



Accounts 
Payable 



Accounts 
Receivable 



He^ ready to give vou better control of your Accounts Receivable, 
Accounts Payable, Payroll, Cieneral Ledger, Sales Analysis, 
Order Entry and Invoicing, plus dozens of other jobs. 



You're ready lor your first computer- Because there arc 
hundreds l if detail- and lunirlion* in \our company, 
that a small bu*tne«t computer can handle faster, more 
accurately, and more economically than the way you're 
doing it now. 

So you're ready fur George. Not a roomful of blinking 
lights .md whirring noLves, bin .1 new employee. 
George The Managc.i hie Minicomputer from Cincinnati 
MiktLTon- The one with the low price. 

George will help you in two way*. On the operating 
level, he can distribute and receive information, check 
dcriik handle scheduling, do the Killing, maintain 
inventory, handle your pavroil, and do do:eru of other 
jobs. The minute vou .ok him to. 

And cm the management level he can ^ive vou tip- 
iil-Nom-ruin-.T" access tn die information you need to 
make decision*. Anything from overdue receivables to 
projected co.li Hon to production requirements to 



instant inventory. Whatever you need, he can he 
programmed IO deliver it- And you don't even have to 
dn rhi pri igi itnmiiifj — that'* all arranged f> u vou by the 
distributor who sells you George, Each distributor u a 
local supplier, working in your area, who will program 
I ii-orgc to work vsitti vou and your way of doing business- 

But we can't tell vou all about George in one ad. So 
call the toll-free number below and we'll send you a 
12-page brochure that tell* you more. And we'll also tell 
vou who to contact if you'd like reallv detailed example* 
of how George can help you. 

Call right now. You're ready for your first computer, 
*n inlroduce voursefl toCeor^v. Me'- the Manageable 
Minicomputer. And vour brightest new employee. 

Call 800-528-6050 ext. 790 

The MANAGEABLE XflMCOMPUTER 



CINCINNATI MIL ACRON COMPANY. Maton Road and Route •■»*, Lebanon, OH 
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The 
Revolution 
in Today's 
Offices 

BY JOHN LESSER 



The mod»rn offico novd nol be Inrgo or (utmvsnanily ^tsborate to provide 
o pfoperly functional, stimulating alrnoepriere In which fa work 



There js a revolution under way 
in how companies and execu- 
tive operate their offlcea. These 
sweeping changes may make it rHffi- 
•■"alt for you to recognize your own 
?8ob in the not-lno-difilnnt future. 

•■Victories have already been aulo- 
^ied to meet the challenge of cost* 
a, 1«l productivity. Now it is the 
office's turn to be analyzed and re- 
'^rmcd. 

Administrative zones, word proo- 
fing renters, the paperless office — 
jbaiie are just some of the concepts 
f °f th n rtffice 0 f tomorrow. 

•t should be no surprise that this 
Evolutionary change la at hand. 

'*sts of running an office are rifling 
™"-pr than productivity. At the same 
|"ne. the quantity and quality of in- 
Jttnwtftin being processed there are 
als « rising through the use of com- 
pilers. 

* decision -mnklng factory 

^ an office building can be consid- 
p n?d q decision-making factory, look 
111 'he production costs. 

'inly two percent of the life cycle 
• r ' l -t:- ri| , m offio^ hud ding are related 



1- i iiHiniH.it ion. construction, and 

furnishings. Only six percent are re- 
lated lo maintenance, utilities, re- 
pairs, and rearrangement. Personnel 
costs, wages, salaries, and extra 
benefits for (he people employed in 
running this factory make up f2 per 
cent of the cost 

Indications are the future will 
bring shorter workweeks, temporary 
task forces rather than permanent 
employees for many functions and 
even speedier reorganization of the 
• -iTi ■ i • 

Stemming the paper flood 

Technology, the generation of cotn- 
pulerized information, brought with 
it a flood of paper. Eventually, tech- 
nology will alleviate this problem 
through the use of devices such an 
microfilm and magnetic media for 
record storage. For (he immediate 
future, however, technology will lend 
to generate still more paper while it 
aaeka to .item the flood. There are 
now experimenU' in which virtually 
all of an office's mail, memos, and 
internal reports are transferred to 
digital form in be renal led. :v- need- 



ed, on a cathode ray tube. By 19S5, 
some soy. the poperies office will be 
an the threshold of enormous growth. 
Others say this will happen sooner. 

Office workers multiply 

In the meantime, problems of in- 
formation handling grow every day 
Those who generate information. 
m;m;«H-rs and professional workers, 
are growing in number at twice the 
rate of administrative personnel. 
1! H. government reports show (hat 
office workers, also information han- 
dlers, already outnumber manufnr- 
turing workers. By 1985 (here will be 
twice an many office workers a- man 
uiacluring workers. 

While companies have applied new 
technology extensively in most of 
their operations, management has 
been nlow to rtn so in the office. Stud- 
ies show thai today's office workers 
are supported by an investment in 
capital equipment of only $2,000, 
compared to 525,000 per manufactur- 
ing worker. 

In I he m:H :\w cost of die 

lating, typing, and mailing a business 
letter was S2.7-1 Now it » $3,79. By 
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fl>n example of an open office wtiicn is Truly sff'KsSive as a bass of operalmn 



I98fi r it is estimated. fht> cost will 
lie more titan S6. 

Average annual secretarial salaries 
IM.hM'fl 1 hr- *.1,iKKj tis.uk more thiin 
ten years ago. Today die average is 
more than S10.000. By 1985 the av- 
erage is likely to be around $ lit, 000. 
Business is finding the old ways of 
operating are too expensive. It can- 
not ignore new developments which 
can save tabor and money now. 

Secretary's Job to change 

Tlii- private secretaries jire prob- 
ably going to disappear. Instead, 
wdb lalenl will probably be- 
come function supervisors, reporting 
to a handful of executives and super- 
vising a group of operators of new 
office equipment input-output ter- 
minals and text-editing machine*. 

Today's private secretary dor* pro- 
vide an important and necessary 
function. Hut must executives do not 
consider that problem? relating In 
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secretaries are significant or have a 
significant effect on administrative 
eosl- 

A recent study shown, however. 
I hat secretarial- role ted problems are 
extremely costly in terms of wasted 
labor and low levels of service. Some 
problem? are inherent in the job, the 
study shows. These problems include 
low productivity; inability to satisfy 
large-ircale, high-priority typing re- 
questa; leas than full-time? availability 
to | he executives and managers for 
whom secretaries work; and tow em- 
ployee motivation. 

Often not there 

The study included 4.0(10 random 
observations at 13 different compa- 
nies The li-Mi ill -. were ntarlhiu;. Tin-', 
revealed that, for 24.7 percent of the 
working day, secretaries, on the av- 
erage, were not immediately avail- 
able to the executives and managers 
for whom they worked. This not- 



available timo included time upent 
photocopying, currying messages, 
going for coffee, and filing. 

Not-available time varied from 
14.3 percent at a pharmaceutical 
company tn 42.6 percent at a leading 
advertising agency. The agency 'had 
no central file pe rsonnel to assist the 
private secretary with filing. 

These HuilMics n««n ilml hviv- 
tarial support to these executives and 
managers was not available, on the 
average, for the equivalent of three 
months each year. 

When then< wit.-; n need in handle 
large-scale, high-priority typing re- 
quests, the private sjecrotnry was un- 
able to provide much help. Often 
there wa.s no office hysfetn L ■ > handle 
typing priorities uf thk kind in musL 
of the companies studied. Private 
^•ereViries had \i> \u> borrowed from 
other executives to meet priority typ- 
ing needs;. Hard feelings often de- 
veloped as a result of this practice. 

Group activity to grow 

Secretaries identify with the indi- 
vidual to whom they are responsible 
rather than with the department in 
which they work. As a result, the pri- 
vate secretary's job is out of phase 
with the group approach to complet- 
ing work asstirnments. 

For a more efficient approach to 
secretarial functions, management is 
looking at the "administrative zone" 
concepl. 

What is an administrative zone? It 
is a coordinated grouping of service 
.■support functions such as typing, dic- 
tation services, filing, record storage 
and retrieval, and mail handling. Kov 
efficiency, a zone should be located 
close to those who require these ser- 
vices. The Jtone can be directed by a 
single supervisor. 

Unlike a, typing pool 

You can see the difference between 
the administr.il i*i /.out- and i 
daJized activity like today's typing 
pool. 

Tin.- /.one combines it number of 
functions, not one. The zone operates 
close to those it serves and is part 
of the department or fiun'tinn it 
serves, not an entity in itself. 

Clerical and administrative per- 
sonnel wh» ^pecialiw in murine tasks 
like typing and filing lake Ihese over 
from the secretarial staff. The private 
secretary in replaced by an executive 
assistant The executive assistant is 
responsible for rnijtporlitig a few ex- 
ecutives whose jobs are closely re- 
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I have to control 
15,000 freight, crane and port 

bills a month. So I chose 
a Lockheed business system!' 




An interview with Paul Osborne «it Osborne Trui k Urn*. 
>3 ftirmitrgharn Aliibiuiw linn cnn.inrtl in natuinwuli- 
Irnnlll and poll in i!iti<-s 

Q How do you use the System III? 

A. We handle all the general (i* < < uniting and 
ipayrolls for the Osborne companies on 
our Lockheed. 
(.) Any unusual uses? 
\ Well, we make out mileage reports with 

System ill — records of the ijnilei i mi true ks 
travel and their fuel consumption in each 
^tale for tas. purposes. I hal s a pretty big 
job in itself for a small computer s\ stem 
Q Wh.il led you to choose I he Lockheed 
system? 

A. It had a lower cost, and it's very easy to 
Operate. Four oi us in the office run it. 



If you cap read, you can operate System III. 
< 3 Dc» you plan (0 expand its use? 

A We already have Wr provide various 
services tor another tru< k tirm delivering 
small packages throughout the Southeast 
To handle that, we've added c )0 addilii mal 
i < impulei [>t« igr.ii ns S\ stein 1 1 1 s e\pand- 
ability was another big factor in mv dec ision 
Q Is il saving you much money? 
A. A lot It will pay for itself in a hurry, 
lust as important, it can give us a lot ol ke\ 
inJorrnalioM to help in dec iMon-making It ■» a 
low-cost management tool 



You can tailor a Lockheed business 
system to your business without paying a 
lailor made pi l( e I o< kheed Svs1ein> handle 
payrolls, general ledger accounts receivable 
and payable, invoicing, order entry, pur- 
chasing. Inventory c ontrol and a lot more. 
As your business grows, your Lni kheed 
System can grow with you— save you the 
cost of buying a new system Von can add 
terminals, add more chores— flexibility is 
built-in to Loc kheed business systems 
Call col lei l. 1 201 > 717-1100. Or write to us. 



Lockheed 
Electronics 

Pbtnf told, New ]<?r« V 07061 
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laled. In nirliiiuo, the tun infant 
serves as a full-time coordinator be 
tween these executives and the ad- 
ministrative wine. 

The executive assistant can be 
freed from routine task* and put to 
work on special administrative as- 
signments for the executives and 
munsinTfi ht whom !»•• «-.-h-.ni' rv 
ports. 

Two new off ico concepts 

It is not merely the private secre- 
tory who U costing more and deliv- 
ering less. As of February, 1976. the 
rivtru |jf weekly Hilary for 13 clerical 
jobs, oh measured by the Administra- 
tive Management Society, was $165. 
That iibi an increase of $11, or 7 6 
percent, over the previous year's av- 
erage weekly rate. 



There are two concepts inherent in 
the office of the future. One is techni- 
cal: the ability to apply electronics 
to basic office functions. The other is 
organizational: the way the office 
functions are put together, eenlrallv 
;ind h.v departments 

In the technical area, there are 
changes under way in equipment and 
in product areas that are important 
to almost every office. For example, 
until two or three years ago, the 

plain pa|M-r cupirr field wan ilimn- 

nated by one firm. Today many com 
limit's :irc eaiter tin nhttw the uffice 
how they can meet its eopyinjt needs 
conveniently and more cheaply. 

five years ago central dictation 
systems were rare. Today several 
firms offer highly sophist ieaU>H 
equipment that perm lis diet" lion 



from Siberia. If need be, and thai 
permits typing on a priority basis in 
transcribing centers. 

Microfilmed records an> at last 
really coming into their own. nfier 
years of promise and after use main- 
ly by very large firms and govern- 
ment agencies. 

Exit the typewriter? 

However, it is the typewriter thai 
has chnnned most in recent years. 
Not the old standard or «>letrtric 
model Shut r*-o,tiiri*:- eorrcclisin errur* 
by hand, Inil Ihr- Irxt-edif in^r ma- 
chine tlut ha* spawned a whole new 
industry called word processing. 1) is 
word processing which is most sym- 
bolic of the trend toward efficiency 
through technology at lower cost. 

Word processing means different 
ibfttfa to different people. 

Industry authorities generally 
agTee that word processing is ti 
means of transferring words into an 
electronic memory or storage bank 
for recall, reprinting, and editing ai 
n future time. The subject can be a* 
nimph' fts 'i shfirl coltec-linn letter or 
an complex an a legal brief. 

Word processing is growing at on 
annual rate of 15 percent. By 1980 
word processing syittemg with com- 
munications abilities will be growing 
nt an annual ratr? of 35 percent. 

Scratching the surface 

Therc 1 are more thin 200.00ft word 
processing stations installed today 
The stations are used mainly for teJl 
creation i primarily writing letters 
and reporLs). repetitive letters, inter- 
nal and external correspondence, re- 
production of documents, and type- 
setting. For those function-; nlnne. 
word process in e My^leinn have lapped 
only about leu percent of their poten- 
tial market. 

Why is this, if the system saVefr 
so much time? 

One reason, certainly, is thai a per- 
son who has worked for years to ac- 
quire a secretary may find the i 
of losing that status symbol distu 

inp. Won) processing system-, from :» 
i-usl-elh-i I iv< ne.s> ^t.iui 1 1 mji ri I . .ire 1*^1 

used at a department or company 
level. They end the need for an army 
of private secretaries. 

The other reason \\aa to do with 
management inertia. To introduce i» 
revolutionary new system such M 
this, managers have to be interested 
and involved in its administ ration- 
Then, too, worrl prrjeeshing ean 
have an impact on where, as well ^ 
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How White-Col Tar Salaries Are Rising 

A survey by the Administrative Management Society shows how 
weekly salaries increased for 13 white-collar office positions In a 
one-year period. 

YEAR 









Percentage 




1975 


1976 


Increase 


Mali clerk-file derk 


$112 


$118 


5,4 


General clerk 6 


124 


135 


8.3 


General clerk A 


149 


161 


8.1 


Accounting clerk 6 


140 


150 


7.1 


Accounting clerk A 


171 


181 


5.9 


Bookkeeping machine operator 


133 


141 


6,0 


Offset duplicating machine operator 


152 


162 


6-6 


Telephone switchboard operator 


136 


146 


7,4 


TypJat-clerk 


134 


142 


5.9 


Stenographer 


145 


154 


6.2 


Secretary B 


ISO 


168 


5.0 


Secretary A 


184 


194 


54 


Correspondence secretary 


140 


148 


5.7 


Keypunch operator B 


13? 


145 


9.9 


Keypunch operator A 


14a 


157 


6.0 


Tabulating machine ope rate- 1 


164 


172 


4.9 


Computer operator B 


its 


181 


7.7 


Computer operator A 


196 


211 


7.7 


Programmer 


245 


261 


6.5 


Systems analyst 


285 


304 


6.7 



Workers are designated as class A or class B depending on the 
amount of supervision the worker requires. 



Yes. Mjij i> Uie I'jbtL-St ijiowtny 
copier company in America. And 
there is a very good reason for our 
success. The Mita 90 QD dry electro- 
static copier, 

It makes beautilul. dry copies 
with blacker blacks and brighter 
whites than just about any desktop 
copier in ihe market Even plain 
paper copiers are hard pressed to 
match our copy quality. 

Or our efficiency. The 900D lea 
lures an instant on.' off switch that 
saves lime and energy. And paper 



The Mta 90 OD adjusts to paper siies 
from 3" x 5'/j" to 11"x 17". 

And about our paper, It feels like 
paper. Mot like something Out of a 
chemistry lab. And , you can write on 
it with pen or pencil immediately. 

Our copies are of a consistently 
high quality loo, thanks to the 
900D's dry single element loner. It 
makes sure the last copy is as clear 
and sharp as the first. 

With machines like the 900D, 
is It any wonder Mild is the fastest 
growing copier company around. 

QUICK 



0 Send me Ihe 9C0D i copy ol ihls ad so I 

can leal A» quality 
D iVo heard abou) the Mto 90 OD copptnr, 

and 1 m iilready interested Qa\\ mi* and 

atrnge a d«mon*lrntkxi 

Name 
T»le 

Company 

Mdrrss 

C*Y 



hp 



9 Trirphorar 



NAME THE FASTEST 




COPIER COMPANY 




ttar MITA COPYSTAR AMERICA, INC. 

. 158 River Road. Clifton, New Jersey 070 U Phone: (201) 471-9485 



how, business is transacted. With 
today's emphasis on cutting down on 
the number of people coming into 
metropolitan ar«ts, there is no rea- 
son why terminals cannot be located 
in suburbs as well us the financial 
district or anywhere else. 

Money -Kuving implications 

But the economics of eentrali/a- 
tioti of i(ve typing function are com- 
pelling!. In the lung run. probably 
moat companies, though not nil. will 
go this route. 

Today many firms are adding com- 
munications capability to existing 
word processing equipment. Input- 
output terminals go through n central 
processor, a memory brink More ter- 
mi mils are now practical because 
cositu for terminals nre coming down 

In a ten-year time span, keyboard 
I in i ' — will drop 65 [>ercent and visual 
display unit prices, will drop GO per- 
cent, A shared logic Hystem with n 
win ml processor is cost-effective 
today at alxml Heven stations. By 
1980 the figure will be five stations, 
whiuh iin tluit the system"* hene- 



AOVERTISEMENT 

fits will be available at a practical 
cost level to smaller businesses. 

Without taking inflation into ac- 
count, secretaries* salaries cost $2.8 
btltkm in 1975 and will cost $5.5 bil- 
lion by 1980, based on a 7.5 tierce nt 
annual increase in nay and an in- 
crease of 300,000 additional secre- 
taries each y*«r. Thus, costs are a 
driving force for new systems. 

What to look for 

When It cornea to selecting office 
products for your office of the not- 
too-distnnt future, there is equipment 
to mil your needs. But finst you must 
analyze your needs. 

L" mg die word processing func- 
tion ns an example!, here are criteria 
for consideration generally found 
. ilid in actual situations: 

What kind of repetitive typing are 
you now doing which could be done 
more efficiently with automatic typ- 
ing equipment? Do not exaggerate. 
The value ol word processing is in 
product ion of the same material 
again and again. 

What new or expanded work could 



you accomplish if word processing 
equipment were added? GOBfiidef 
jobs you have neglected because they 
were loo impractical from a time or 
effort standpoint. 

New functions 

Here an? (tome of the new func- 
tions you might be able to perform: 

Store and update address lists. 

Personalize form letters. 

Manipulate long, frequently re- 
vised documents. 

Assemble individual letters from 
stored paragraph* 

Provide even margins on the rijjht- 
hand as well as the left-hand side of 
a page, giving typed material a print- 
ed look for less expensive reprodue- 

liofi 

Kdii Nun: doi'Miiit'iits with the help 
of a display screen. 

Hale each of your need.s objective- 
ly, Some will be necessities, others 
imjiort.'ini, '-.till olhi-r^ not so vital. 
The optional functions are those you 
would like to have but would not 
.spend your company's mnaey for. 
l-.v filiations j-hould U- rivjde prac- 
tically, in terms of actual needs. 

Matching up equipment 

Equipment should be matched to 
personnel and vice versa, Sophisti- 
cated equipment requires the kind «>f 
people who can operate it. Your or- 
ganization may have to bt> reslruc- 
tured if expensive, sophisticated 
equipment is; being considered, al- 
though some equipment can be oper* 
nted by most secretaries. 

In some cases, a word processing 
center should be staffed so that max- 
imum use can be made of the sytrtem. 

These factors which apply to word 
processing can be modified and used 
as a guide in considering any office 
products. Similar criteria can he de- 
veloped for copier-dujilieatora, dic- 
tfitor-lruri'-t-ribiT.-i. niicoitilii: t-rint [► 
ment, or environmental fixtures. 

In all cases, your office is on area 
ol increasing capital InSniitiiWWfj 
Kven though products ol the future 
can save labor and cut costs, y° u 
must establish standards (or produc- 
tivity and efficiency thm justify yu" r 
investments Others an? doing it 

i£K. lesskk is a recognized authority 
on trends in office product h. Hi' k GS 
served us an executive with MflfGf 
office equipment and supply manu- 
jacturcre and now heads a consulting 
Marketing services nrgunuation with 
headquarter* in New York. 
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2 minutes work for Lanier's 
Automatic loping System. 



WO! 

ree 
Her 

ht 
mil 



That's all il took In make tin- Jian^ and 
fhiH typical two-page J ■ ■ 1 1 l ■ t . And it doewn't take 
much ltmiiiT todo liiunn t;d reports, legal documents, 
criHirif'*jnn^ propo^-ds, forms nr an\ mIht kind of 
typing cither. 

Lanjer'fl system uses micropro 
''«'>snr technology to gci your 
*ork hack font. Chance" and 
I ii 'li:- MiM nmdi mii tin- T\ hi ' 
reen. Then (he corrected work 
tyiied at up to 510 words |x*r 
inutt.'-n jragc every 30 second*. 
Lanier's memory hold* up to 
I'OKes on a »injde magnetic 
*"»c for fast rt'i nil. easy 
'•'ditiriK Jind great mi \n>» lm - 
WVity, StieWCaria love the 
*y*tem loo, because it's so 
*Uup|(.' to Icjirn and operate. 



1 jinii r can help vtw pot more done (aster. Cnll Sue 
Anderson loll fret at I l-SCKI) 2-11 lT'"i In Georgia 
call fl-404) 321-1244. Or mail this coupon today. 




LAMER 



I ...im • I inwnr** I'tlxllM [N 

ITOOCIiattlilly Ur N K 
.\lliuita. I ia $0334 



n am- hove a rv-prvwntutmr wdl to 
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ADVERTISEMENT 



Film Storage 

of Records Can Pay Off 

in Space Savings 




Tie mechanic can trifow away lbs print *r>en linlsried with it. If ne*J«d. 
another print can be maa* from film kept on Hie, thus, ssving storage space. 



How would you like to store 
iinrl kirp updating 500,000 
pages of maintenance manuals? 

Tlvil is what Allegheny Airlines, 
Inc., once did for nil its aircraft and 
aircraft b-ngim- Constantly updating 
pages. Hinting them into hundreds of 
manuals, and seeing that they stayed 
there — mechanics would remove pages 
so as not to have to work with a 
bulky book wn> n time-consuming 
and tedious task. 
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This was prior to Allegheny's 
merger with Mohawk Airline* in 
\W7'2. Mohawk had a system of pro- 
during and distributing its manuals 
on ]f> millimeter microfilm Afu-r 
editing, new pa {fen were inserted in 
a master manual and the entire sec 
lion was refllmed. duplicated, and 
distributed. 

When the merger took place, top 
priority was placed on the establish- 
ment of a similar system for all the 



aircrafl of the combined companies 
A decision wim made to install 
Kodak equipment, partlv 1ht.<ii-' ui 
the wide range of equipment avail- 
able. 

Inexpensive Indexing 

"We did not feel the need for a 
sophisticated retrieval method," An- 
dre Duhon, Allegheny's mierogmph- 
ics specialist, says. "All aircraft man- 
uals are organized by chapters and 
sections as specified by the Air 
Transport Association. We set up an 
inexpensive indexing system that 
leads the mechanic right to the sec- 
tion he needs, with a combination of 
numbers and index lines exposed on 
each microfilm image," 

Filming is done at reduction ra- 
tios of cither 36 lo one or 31 to one, 
using Recordak AHU microfilm 7460. 
Two page* are filmed at one time, 
side by aide. The film is sharp enough 
to retain fine lines even at these high 
reduction ratios. After filming, each 
section of a manual is spliced into a 
master roll for thtit particular man- 
uol. Rather than try to splice sec- 
tions into the working film, the en- 
tire new roll is duplicated and sent 
tn the field to replace the previous 
film. 

Saving 457.000 yearly 

"Early in 1975," says Mr. Dubom 
"we compared what it would cost to 
distribute the manuals on paper 
against the actual cost of producing 1 
and distributing them on microfilm. 
The results surprised even us. The 
cost of filing and distributing paper 
manuals was estimated at $71,200, 
The job was done on microfilm for 
only $13,550, an annual raving of 
more than $57,00(1 fur the one appli- 
catiori- 

"There is a more visible result at 
our Pittsburgh base, however. Pre- 
viously, the top floor of our building 
was filled with file cabinets contain- 
ing documents of all descriptions. I' 
would sometimes, take days to locali' 
a record, if it could U- found at all 
Many records were simply mistilctl 
or lost for good. 

"Misfiling is no longer a problem- 
and now that all records are on mi- 
crofilm, we have regained that lop 
floor space.** 0 
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And at siGflfl per month. flutoCOm is easy enough to afford. 



jn-house computer oulpul microfilm used 
j° be a complicated exoensive operaion 
^ no* mere s tna AutoCOM System 
tam DaragraoniX me world leader in 
^■QM AusoCOM gives you cut. dry arc h«wJ 
quahty micfofiche w.th ougfi- button sun- 
OuCLTy No complicated installation No 
'P&cianraming No massy tilm processing 



And no mator expense Fur stsoo* • 
month , you get the lulty self-contained 
in-nouse AuloCOM System thecompa'v 
ten AuloFlCHE duplicator regular main- 
tenance and camoiwe systems supoort 
Compare that to the way you're getting 
Ih* |Od done no*, then use the couOOn 
lor more details or- AutoCOM 




Butocom. 

H computer 
output 
microfilm 
system 

that's simple 
enough to 
use in-house. 




QBiavraphiX. Inc.. 

a Gonial Dynamics sutxnJiS'y 
I PQ Bo« 82449 Oepl N3 

San D>§gci. CA92138. 
PlTCr»» [71*^591-0060 

P.'£i» wid m*(MttHi or rrwrtouM 
COM rife A-jIOCOM 



C4r 

2«. 



Turn 



IT.-,-* . 



■*> 5 y*«r Hip^jard !■■» I»tm« ana egnertlorii; »uB(«ci 10 eh«rifl« *MWtit notK*. 



ADVERTISEMENT 



Modem office planning, including 
open space, cm turn drab 
surroundings irio * more 
aye -pleasing and functional 
workplace Two anamp'ss al today'* 
use of soacs contrast wiiti an 
office sce^e from a generation ago 







Copying machines have become 
almost e basic way of Me for 
the modern office Lafge machines, 
such as This one at Fairchild 
Republic Co., handle anorf And 
medium volume runs, collate, make 
transparencies and automatically 
aconmii .0 1 ■ ! • • ;.!!>••' 11 var,ed weights 
Convenience -type plain paper copiers 
otter capability In any location, 
Including security situations. 



MEET YOUR NEW 

ACCOUNTING 
DEPARTMENT. 

THE GREAT NEW MONROE LCC/60! 



Consider the Monroe LCC/60 
for your accounting functions. It 
can replace outdated hand sys- 
tems, old mechanical posiing 
machines and even over-quali- 
fied expensive mini-computers 

Use the coupon below to get 
further information. Or. just call 
your local Monroe Branch office. 



To Monroe TheCalcu' • ■ •• p 
The American Rood 
Morris Plains, NJQ7950 

~a PlMsa nave a Monroe roprasentiiTire 
tell me more about the LGC/6Q 

D Please Mrtd me further •nla* matton 
About the LCC/60 



NAMF 



Ml!! 




Now, for between $7,700 and $10,000, 
you can own the new Monroe Ledger 
Card Computer and appropriate soft- 
ware. Just a little larger than a type- 
writer, the LCC/60 performs all your 
accounting functions: invoicing, 
accounts receivable, accounts pay- 
able, payroll, general ledger 
posting, and more. 

Faster. Prints 60 characters a 
second. Faster than any 
accounting machine in its 
price range. 

Simpler. Easier to operate 
than any other accounting 
computer in its price 
range. Operators can be 
fully trained in a mat- 
ter of hours. 

Greater Flexibility, It 

has forms handling 
capability that's un- 
matched by any 
machine in its 
Price range. 
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MONROE 

THE CALCULATOR COMPANY 
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ADVERTISEMENT 



One Way to Cut Costs: 
A Word Processing Center 





Once copy ia entered in Uio typewriter's memory, any changes are 
\'fv=fS manually Ttie rflsl of the lexl is repeated automatically. 



The Mm dictation machines, such a» the Norelco. show Hie 
amount dictated and 3pecial in struct ions n nny. tor itio copy. 



Anew word processing center 
serving Public Service Elec- 
tric & Gas C'o.'s engineering and 
construction department will save the 
company thousandi of dollars a year 
in fteoretariJil mid engineering time. 

More importantly, the now system 
will smooth and xpevd the flow of 
written oornnriunieation nnd may 
serve as a model for other centers 
throughout the Newark, N. J. -baaed 
utility. 

On the -tirfjicr. the sywlern tV fair 
ly simple Engineers nnd others in 
the department uw*- their ick-phoneh 
to call a central dictation system. 
They dictate over 1hr- phone all ma- 
terial to be typed in the center. In 
less than a day's time, typewritten 
copy in delivered to them. 

Analysing needs 

What made usin^ the h.vmein n\m- 
ple iinrl desirable was fin intimate 
knowledK"? of the department's dicta- 
tion need*, a detailed mirvt-v of sec- 
retarial personnel and how best to 
use them, pood choice of equipment, 
nnd a master nlnn. 

The first step in the nwsler pl.in 

H 



was studying the existing system. 
Dave Burd, a staff assistant at the 
utility, began a total word process* 
inc -■tudy of the engineering anrl con- 
struction department in 1975. 

"There were 76 perrons involved 
in typing functions." Mr. Burd says. 
"About 25 were private secretaries; 
each worked for only one executive 
All of the others worked for two or 
more people. In some divisions of the 
department, the ratio of secretaris.- 
+n engineers or managers was one to 
seven; in other divisions, the ratio 
was one to five. 1 * 

What typiats did 

The study found that the 7*> peo- 
ple responsible for typing spent, on 
trie riverage. n-nly nhout 5(1 percent of 
their time actually doing so, The- 
other half wie. spent on administra- 
tive functions, mich ns placing phone 
calls, arranging meetings, making 
travel rest-rvntiom*, and performing 
simple mathematical calculations 

The study also showed that 69 
percent of the original work sub- 
mitted to typists was in longtumd. 
Moreover, the longhand hntl in (x> 



clear and neat, with explicit instruc- 
tions for producing typewritten copy. 
The utility estimates that an en- 
gineer's time in worlh about J 17 an 
hour, including salary, overhead, and 
benefit* — « steep price to pay for 
carefully writing manuscripts in 
longhand. 

To calculate potential savings from 
it word processing center, Public 
Service Klectric ( Im Co. used statis- 
tics provided by North American 
Philips Corp., the manufacturer of 
Norelco dictation equipment pur- 
chased by the utility, 

Thi« Norelco manufacturet^ limi'f 
studies showed that people write 
about ten words per minute and 
speak about 50 words per minute. 
Approximately IV> percent of all 
original work that is ultimately 
typed Is dlctatable. And moat peo- 
ple work about 240 daya a year. 

Saving* substantial 

Using the Noreloo data, the utility 
stood to save 9B man-houra per day 
in the cngineerinM and construction 
department by setting up a word 
processing center. Assuming 
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Finally. 

A copier witti 
a brain at a price 
with a heart. $2,995. 





The Saxan 3 plain paper copier 
br i nc;s progress to smaJ] busi- 
nesses Ata price (hey can afford 

Wfc v<? given our new copier an 
advanced electronic brain An 
incredible little device called a 
microprocessor that actually does 
1 he job ol thousands of convert- 
lioruti components Lessctraiilry 
means more reliability if anything 
should happen, the entire little 
brai n ' can be replaced by a Saxon Service Corps technician 
intnfnutss 

More basic progress. The new Saxon 3 has a new push- 
bui ion cont roi panel So 1 1 e as easy to operate as a pushbutton 
phoni? 

It all adds up to a simple efficient macfiineinal fills your 
low to high volume requirements with consistently cri3p, cteflr 
BOpies on plain bond paper 

And all this ba^ic progress gives you some very basic 
savings 

The Saxon 3 has a price wilh a heart" It sells for only 
*2 995 So it can be purchased or rented for less oaf month 
1hnn jusi about any other plain paper copier ever made 

A a1t:-p forward in performance A step back in price A step 
'n I he right direction for small businesses 



Why not take- the next stop and call us collect at 
1 305) 558-1541. Or mail our coupon 

Saxon Business Products, Inc m ''~ 
139O0N W 67lh Court 
Miami Lakes, Florida 3301-1 

I want to take a step in the right direction Send me nx>rii 
information about your Saxon 3 copier and the other afford- 
able plain paper and electrostatic copiers m your line. 



Name 



Title 



pmitunv 



Al If!-" .. 



City 



.•.tu- 



rn 



Introducing the 

saxon3 

plain paper copier 

We've cut the price of progress. 




ADVERTISEMENT 



Worth a Thousand Words 




When liter*! ig g neifd 10 trararnil graphics Speedily to another company 
office or to s largs client, facsimile (tqulpmenl offers a solution 



Facsimile Is one of the modem 
office toots being utilized today, 
especially by businesses with 
heavy deadline pressures and a 
need for speed. 

The advertising agency Is an 
example of a business where 
promptness and efficiency are in 
demand. 

Bernard Modes Advertising, Inc., 
which specializes in recruitment 
advertising and has six offices 
across the country, has used 
facsimile to good advantage. 

"it is now at the point where 
we transmit Insertion orders, 
media plans, copy, and layouts to 
our clients on a regular basis," 
says Senior Vice President John 
P. BertEch. 

The company uses Qwip, made 
by Qwip Systems, a division of 
Exxon Enterprises. Inc. 

Aside from speed and economy, 
Mr. Bertsch says portability of the 
facsimile machine has been valu- 
able on new business calls, "We 
U3e il to demonstrate to potential 
clients that we are no more (ban 
four lo six minutes away from any 
client's office," he says. 



Xineerinff time at $17 an hour, the 
hjt:jl «ivings would he S399.&40 per 
year, or about $1,142 for each of the 
350 members of the department who 
would ultimately ii^t' the equipment 

Tn Ik- I'cmHtTViitivt'. the utility es- 
iim.ilt-i-1 ihnl <wU SM percent of all 
work was die-eatable factually 38 per- 
cent of the work has been found to be 
1h;il |jenpl«- amid write 1~> word* 
per minute, and that they would 
work only 200 days n year. On lhl*i 
basis, the Havings null would be a 
sizable $174,000 

Equipment needed 

S.ih-fi^f llw! :i word [trotitwine 
< rtH.-r ii>n|d elTeet ji Hiii>Ht(mti.'il shv- 

iiiit. the utility be^an nne. Basically 
three types of hardware would be 
riwded : 

("enlral dictation equipment the 



unit-, that the engineer* and execu- 
tive would use for dictation. 

Transcript ion uquipmcnt fur Lnk- 
ins recorded dictation and transcrib- 
in ir, ii into typewritten copy 

A computer tx\ sod editing and 
printing system that provided mem- 
ory and visual display capabilities. 

The utility .selected Norclco 280 
automatic dictation units, Model B6 
portable units for fleldwork. and 
Model 98 transcribers. The editing 
tind printing system selected wits the 
Avionics Wordstreani III, which pro 
videx printing, editing, and storage 
rapabilititis. 

Thy word procesainH center opened 
in December, 1976. At the rate of 16 
l*Hj|jk- u week, 3. r j0 people, in the i»n- 
gineeririg and construction depart- 
ment lire being trained to use the 
(hfijilifin svjtpin To tram them. I he 



mi lily uses a comlmmtiun of slide 
Presentation, group discussion, and 
wnrkixM.k, prepared with the assist- 
nnce of Charles McGwire and Connie 
KitraimruonH of Executive Communi 
cations Systems, the Union, N J-< 
Nnrclco distributor which *o!d th*' 
fi.vfttein lo the company. 

Although itn goal for turning work 
around \n one day, the word process- 
ing center is getting typewritten copy 
hack to the jiuthor in an average of 
4.6 hours-. 

While almnsi nil ihe members of 
the. enginwrimj and cori^trurtion de- 
partment are headquartered in HsP 
name building, an employe*' en" 
communicate wj(h the center fmifl 
.■in;, cooipjmy telephone nrul, when a 
iteW telephone system i« install*** 
nexl fall, from :mv touch tone phone 
in the world ^ 



Canon has pul some dynamic ideas 
mto a new copier And if your office has 
low-lo-medium copying requirements. 
It'll be a good idea lo read about it 

The new copier is called the Canon 
NP-50. It's engineered with the same 
type of rugged solid state technology 
used by Ihe aerospace industry, where 
reliability Is an absolute must. And it's so 
compact sl (its anywhere it's needed 

some other manufacturers' machines 
won't even til In your otf ice The Canon 
NP-50 has features thai produce clear, 
legible copies >n statement, letter anri 
legal size, on plain paper thai can be 
Written on immediately It also copies 
onto transparencies and colored plain 
Paper 

H replaces copiers like the Xerox 
660 as well as old f astvoned electrolax 



copiers that use coated paper tD pro- 
duce copies thai are tough to write on 
and tough to read 

Because the Canon NP-50 is so reli- 
able it greatly reduces your operating 
costs and wilt save you hundreds even 
thousands o1 dollars And our suggested 
retail price of $2975 includes a hand- 
some rollaway stand, specifically 
designed for the NP-50 (another Canon 
advantage) Other copier manufacturers 
won't give you a copy stand, let alone 
the wide range of NP-50 features. 

To find out more about a whole new 
generation in copiers tafk to your autho- 
rized Canon copier dealer about the 
NP-50. or complete Ihe coupon below 

Canon's dynamic NP-50 copier Just 
think, when plain paper copier history Is 
written, this ad might be a page 



□ I am interested in ire Canon HP-SO plan 
ivumt coptnr Sund me more ititonnallon 

I'm already mtanniKf in fn» Canon 
plain tiapef copter Plftase call run Hj 
arrariQti a d*man*lfalkiri 

N 



Company Trtle_ 



I.. i .itm r.j,;n,_ 



JBMnl 



. Of . 



Canon 

PLAIN fttPER COPER 



Copiert DivikChi 

Canon U 5 A l> IC 
lONwadi DrrvO 
Lake Succctt 
NV 11040 be 



For $2,975; it's the biggest bargain 
in plain paper nnier history. 







ECONOMIC VIEWPOINT 



Can America Finance 
Future Prosperity? 

B\ H\RR> B. FREEMAN, JK. 



Ao.ntrm. question today is 
whether the nation will be 
able lei finjtru>- its own future pros- 
perity. The need to save and invest 
waa emphasized by the Ford admin • 
i strut ion. The Carter administration 
so far haH emphasized the more im- 
mediate problem of unemployment 
However, everyone rfrcogniaes the es- 
sential point. 

Thiit is, lu reach full employment 
without inflation, wc must build our 
productive capacity, and we niuut 
begin now 

There are many ways to help ac- 
complish thiri, including: 

• Eliminating the double taxation 
of dividends. 

• Stimulating the reinvestment of 
dividends. 

• Increasing the investment tax 
credit. 

• Permitting the accumulation of 
an estate of a given siste without the 
burden of a capital gain.*; tax 

Revising priorities 

Any steps wo take to spur growth 
of the nn lion's productive capacity 
and to create jobs should boil down 
la encouraging savings and invest- 
ment. 

Without such a revision m bonk 
economic priorities, U. S. business 
will not be uble to build new facto- 
ries or purchase new equipment. The 
result: insufficient employment op- 
portunities. 

For the post three or four years 
the investment community has been 
putting many of its customers into 
bonds or bond funds. The buyer of 
Ihese securities is lending nvoney for 
a fixed rate of return. This is a sound 
policy for some investors. 

However, lending at a fixed rate of 
return will not hrinR investor-, a siz- 
able accumulation of capital 

Accumulation of capital is primar- 
ily dependent on equity investment in 
companies thru are innovative and 
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growing. This L«t the kind of property 
which appreciates over the years. 
The investor's equity grows with the 
■trowing book value of the company. 
This growth in book value, in Him 
is a measure of the company s pro 
ductivc capacity — its ability to pro- 
duce goods and service*. 

Dow Jones book value eonre 

The book value of the stocks in 
the Dow Joneg Industrial Average 
has increased approximately ten 
times in the past four decades. 

Since the 1920's the market price 
of the Dow Jones Industrial Average 
has slipped below hook value only 
three times — in 1974, 1942, and from 
1931 through 1933. At its peaks, the 
average bos historically been 2,2 
times book value. 




Mr. Freeman is associate managing 
partner of Lord, Abbe" 4 Co., 
■ ttelble, Wall Street -based 
investment management firm. 



Today the stocks in the average 
sell for less than 1.2 times book val- 
ue, indicating that the price of own- 
ership is temptingly '°W. 

Dt op In equity ownership 

I "he- six years from 1968 to 1974 
Haw the longest bear market in his- 
tory. At the end of 1968 equity own- 
ership by individuals wjis 4 r > percent 
of their total financial assets. At the 
end of 1976 it wak 26 percent. People 
have been scored out of the stock 
market and away from the benefits 
of owning common stocks. 

In the long run that is bad for 
them and for our economy. 

Retained etirniiiKS build book value 
and therefore foster appreciation in 
an investment Retained earnings im- 
prove and expand productive ca- 
pacity of companies and Im-rv i:-< 
their earning power and inherent 
v.iluc This leads to growth in the 
market price of their stock, which 
fluctuates hut still follows the growth 
of book value. 

Unlike some other forma of invest- 
ment, common stocks can provide 
growth of income and growth of capi- 
tal. This gives the investor the op- 
portunity for participation in the zic- 
complishmentK of a growing America 



Inve«tli>|£ va- speculating 

The specula tors, the quick in -and- 
out traders, play market peaks 
against the volleys in an auction 
market that contributes very little to 
basic capital growth. The real con- 
solidated wealth of America is in the 
hands of investors who realize the 
importance of staying power. 

Whether these long-term investors 
are institutions or individuals, the 
stability and consistency of their 
ownership ht'lps create the proper 
climate for the corporate financing 
needed lo remedy the capita) short- 
age that is threatening our economic 
health. 

Vision and commitment are vitally 
important to an investment program. 
Too often, we have seen the attrac- 
tion of short-term opportunities in* 
terrupt or destroy financial plans that 
were otherwise .sound. 

We ought to remember thai the 
central purpose of investment |_ 
sound, stable, patient preparation f° f 
tomorrow's needs. 

Lung-tttrm ownership in induct'"- 
through common stocks is good for 
the investor, and it helps lo enlarge 
the essential capital bos*! of our 
economy. 0 
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PEOPLE IN BUSINESS By venN0N louviere seni ° r Em ° r 



How a Business Fights Housing Blight 



repkbk: h. nn>KR ia loo fond of 
Brooklyn to let ft fall apart 
specially thane beautiful old brown- 
ie homes, symbol* of past ele- 
gance. 

Ten years lifio Mr, Rider con 
vJnced the Brooklyn Union Gas Co,, 
vhere he is vice president for adver- 
tising and public rfjkttinns, that the 
utility could help save some of Ihr- 
New York City borough's deterioml 
ing neighborhoods. 

'Unlike some utilities, we couldn't 
follow our fleeinn curUomers lo the 
luburbs," Mr. Rider says. "If tin? citv 
Roes downhill, the company's reve- 
nues suffer proportionately." 
Brooklyn Union bought an abnn- 
onod browns tone f^r -Sl. r >.iWMi rmri 
iflhl in Bn architect and an in- 
terior dcKiKnrT They turned it into 
fl nhowplacv Mure than i-isitor^ 
wi>nt thrwufjh the liuu-i-' in ,1 ■. 
Brooklyn Union Ihen sold it for 
;, r.:. iHNi ;i bout the cost of buying it 



and sprucing 31 up. Today the brown- 
atone is worth twice that. 

Next the company bought three 
bubbled old stores in another noijrb- 
horhimd. Thfv win.' converter! into 

residences. 

"That project made waves you 
■ mild feel 1SJ blocks away," Mr Rid- 
er recalls. "Its effect on the pace of 
restoration hn s been tremeridou.';." 

hi both the;** neitfhV>orhood-t, peo- 
ple began buying up old properties 

urul rt-- -.1.0 rim; them 

"Inatead of a derelict that pays no 
taxes and may actually cost the- city 
money — especially if it houses people 
on welfare — you create a new tax 
base," Mr. Rider explains. "Some 
homing activists argue that you 
don't create housing for the poor that 
way. But when the city wuffrrs, the 
poor suffer most of all. In order to 
help the poor, you have lo save the 
city by attract in ft economically sub- 
stantial people." 



Brooklyn Union has conducted a 
number of renovnliotw in addition lo 
its initial effort* and ia proud lo ahvv* 
off its accomplishments. It staged a 
scried of brownstone fains. At the fir-: 
fiiir, L\rVKj jjeoplr turned nut. The 
fourth fair drew 25,1X30 visitors. 

A Jew rt'jtr- :\K<* :i!(«'TiilMiirt' :d I h • r 

formances at the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music had dropped to a few hun- 
dred annually Frerl Rider inveigled 
it bank in Ibe netijhtHirhnori N < fi- 
nance several residential restorations. 
He persuaded another investor to 
lake over and renovate another 1,1 
houses near the institution, scene of 
s variety of cultural events. Today 
Attendance at the Academy of Music 
I- 111) »> :j. r >0.[HKl ,-i yenr 

"Brooklyn Union lias Kpenl $400.- 
000 on the restoration program tn 
ten years." Mr. Rider flayB. "But that 
is very little when you consider the 
t-iw of our suke in the community."* 
continued on next pagtf 




These before-and-af ler tcenos give ■ 
glimpse of how a rundown neighborhood in 
Brooklyn was reborn. Three deserted stores, 
a hivan far derehcts, wort converted into 
Townhauies, complete with backyard patio*. 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co. lays the renovations 
[iromutird numerous investors to buy other 
old structures and convert thorn into 
valuable residential properties, 
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A Company Helps 
Youngsters 
Launch Careers 



Rockwell International Corp. Ie put- 
ting on a big A(TT for high school 
voungsters which ia doing wonders, 
fn career development. 

In 1970 Rockwell began offering 
high schoolers hi neighborhoods 
around its West Coast aerospace 
plants a chance to get expensed to a 
real-world job environment- The stu- 
dents would be invited to take 
«>urn** on subjects ranging from in- 
dustrial photography to data proc- 
essing. The courses would be taught 
by Rockwell employees, and the stu- 
dents would work with company 
< , quipment. 

Ninety student* turned out for the 
first clues in the program, which the 
company calif) Advanced Cnnrr 
Training, or ACT. Since then more 
than lfl.000 have participated, mok- 
ini: Ifn- the largest company-spon- 
sored education program in the coun- 
try. Some 250 employees donate 
their time an instructors- 

Jarnes J. Haun. manager of pub- 
lication* for Rockwell's apace divi- 
sion, orijrinrited the program. He 
wivs: 

"J felt thiit, if the educational sys- 
tem in our country was going to be 




Photography Is one of 4S courses 
taught high schoolers in Rockwell 
IntBrnitionafi Advanced Career 
Training program, called ACT 



improved, business would have to 
plav ;i rote We hutve the facilities, 
and we have the knowledge, and 
there are thousands of youngster* 
eager to learn." 

Southern California school dis- 
trict** jumped at the chance to |»ar- 
tiripHte. The quality of instructor?: 
and the kind of equipment and fn- 
HI i ties furnished hv ACT could m-v 



er be financed under traditional 
school budgets. Schools pay only the 
cost of transporting students to 
plants for the twice-a-week 5-to-7 
p.m. classes. 

More thni! AO percent of the stu- 
dents arv- from nieial minority fam- 
ilies. Scores of the youngsters wind 
up with Rockwell jobs Rockwell an- 
niiidly awards ten four -year college 
scholarships to ACT- trained young- 
sters. 

ACT has helped cut down the 
number of school dropouts. A 1G- 
year-old with a record of arrests for 
burglary, arson, and narcotics won 
encouraged In join ACT. He signer! 
up for technical tlluatmtion courses, 
finished high school, and has booh 
working tit Rockwell for five years. 

Other companies have started such 
programs. These include I/u-klieed 
Northrop, General Electric, and 
Pratt and Whitney. 

Dale D. Myers, president of Rock- 
well's North American aircraft op- 
erations, says: 

"ACT has established conclusive- 
ly. We believe, that industry and the 
edurationxd community can work 
closely for the benefii (if the nation's 
youth; that our young men and worn 
en have i deep interest j n modern in- 
dustry and their future roles in it; 
and that large corporations have re- 
sources, both physical and human, 
that can he valuable contribution* tti 
the ficademir process." * 



Hobby Becomes 

Thriving 

Enterprise 

Albert F, March has some interesting 
f usinmrrs— the ruler of Kuwait, the 
Mexican government, and the Space 
Flight Center in Houston, to name 
n Tew. 

Mr Marsh sells quail, quail eggs, 
and all the equipment associated 
with raising these game birds. 

What started as a hobby has be- 
come a thriving business Marsh 
Manufacturing, Inc . of Garden 
Grove, Calif. Mr. Marsh employe 
more than 40 people, and his sales 
exceed $1 million a year. 

His interest in quad was sparked 
by a television science program in 
1964. Three profeswors from the Uni- 
versity of Califom in- Davis near Ssc- 
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nimonto were talking about the ( 
tumix quail and how it can lay an 
egg n day. Mr. Mtirsh. nn engineer- 
ing draftsman with a construction 
firm, flew to SnrrametitH the m-w 
day to Ret mare information from 
the professors firsthand. He returned 
home with 100 foturnix eggs, A 
friend who had an incubator hah-hi ,| 
the eggs, producing 48 chicks. 

"You can't raise quail in an apart- 
ment, so T went out mid bought n 
house and put them in the garage." 
Mr. Marsh says. "In three month--' 1 
was producing so many quail I took 
a leave of absence for GO days By 
then I knew I had treated a hunt* 
so I quit my job." 

In time Mr. Mur-h bought a block - 
long Irnol of bitd rehabilitated voire 
old building.-., and launched Marsh 
Farms. Meanwhile he began marm 
be tu ring incubators, metal cages. 
IVfdtM-- mil iiihi-r equipment 

South Vietnamese officials visited 



his operation in 1971). and the Saigon 
government bought 25 .000 breeding 
birds and 10,000 incubators. The 
emir of Kuwait bought several thou- 
sand birds. The Mexican government 
spent MO.i'HX) on m single order 

The National Aeronautics aiw 
Space Administration ordered 
biyinu hens to U> delivered |o Hoil*- 
ton within five days of successful 
completion of several manned orbital 
flights. 

"I was never told what NASA did 
with the birds," Mr. Marsh says. "1 
csin only assume it had something t° 
do with looking for possible contami- 
nation of our early space explorers." 

Quail are in gre.it demand ;is pH" 
as well as a source of food. Quail egg> 
are considered a gustalorial delicto 

"There is no secret about why peo- 
ple want to raise quail at a hobby. 
Mr. Marsh says. "Most of us g*' 
satisfaction out of seeing things grow 
There's a little farmer in nil of us " I 
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Heller financial programs 
make sense today. And tomorrow. 



Nobody knows what tomorrow will bring. That's why flexibility is built 
right into your Heller financing program. How much you can borrow 
depends less on your balance sheet ratios and more 
on your sales. And how they're going to grow 
tomorrow. When your program is created like this, with 
tomorrow in mind, it changes as the times change. 
So you can change, too. Without missing a step. 
Call your Heller man today And be ready for tomorrow 





HELLER 

financial Services 




Walter E. Holler & Company 105 W Adams St , Chicago. Ill 60690 
New York * Boston ■ Philadelphia ■ Baltimore * Syracuse • Detrotl - St Louis 
Charlotte * Kansas City * Denver ■ Atbrv, ■ Murm- Birmingham 
New Orleans • Houston > Dallas • Phoenw « Los Angeles 'San Francisco 
Portland ■ San Juan P R Holier services atsa avaj/a&f rtvough Hdter 
Companies <n Carwla arid twenty other coo/rfrtes mound fre uvrvW 



Solving 
the problems 
of success. 




St LcujiB-San Francisco Railway Co 

Frisco Territory includes 
Alabama. Arkansas, Florida. 
Kansas. Mi»fcr$$ippi. Missouri 
Oklahoma. Tennessee, and Tunas 



LOCATORS 

FOR PEOPLE... 

ARE GREAT FOR 
IRDUSTRV TOO! 

A lot of what people want to escape 
to— like cleaner, less hectic, 
quieter living— is available in 
communities of 5,000 to 1 00.000 
that are seeking new industry We 
know of man/ with the resources 
and facilities that are important in 
relocating industry. We'd Mite to 
tell you about them 

FOR INFORMATION about the 
easy-living small and medium size 
towns on our line please write us 
nn your letterhead, in complete 
confidence and without obligation, 
stating as much as possible your 
specific needs 

N A. KIRCHOFF, 
Vice President - Industrial 
Development, St Louia-San 
Francisco Railway Co.. 923 
Frisco Bldg., St Louis, Mo 63101. 
or call (314) 241-7800 



FRISCO 



The World of Industry 

ran tinned from page 12B 

and the Western states. The United 
States alrenriy has Identified deposits 
in those regions sufficient to meet 
domestic phoaphate needs for hun- 
dreds of yean. • 

New Protein Source 
to Feed World s Hungry? 

In the future, people throughout 
the world may ent tohncco as wpII ns 
.-moke it 

The Agriculture Department's To- 
bacco Research Laboratory in Ox- 
ford, C r , eays an acre of tobacco 
plants, which produce* 2,000 to 2,500 
pounds of smoking tobacco, also 
has the potential for producing 100 
pounds of dried protein solids. 

Thus, U. 8. tobacco growers alone 
r otiM produce H* 1 million pound 1 <■! 
food for a hungry world. 

Protein can be extracted from to- 
biuxu us a result of a new method 
of curing tobacco called homogenized 
leaf curing. In this process, the leaves 
are ground to a pulp .and the protein 
extracted chemically. 

Smokers may benefit as well be- 
cause die new process! in said to al- 
leviate health hazards and provide 
a better-tasting and better-smelling 
smoking tobacco. High protein con- 
tent in cured tobacco creates both 
toxic substances in ihe smoke and 
odors that some find obnoxious. 

Dr. Donald W. De Jong, an Agri- 
culture Department scientist , says 
'he pnnvMi of extracting protein from 
tobacco could be Applied to other 
leaves. Thai would mean some 
4j0 billion tons of green fotiage found 
v... rhlwulc would J)r ii new jxXfntiol 
sooroe of protein * 

Electronic Banking 
Boosts Computer Use 

The value of equipment used in 
»|M>r»liou r>f electronic pnymcnt ays 
terns will rise from $fi billion today 
to $13 billion by 1986. This estimate 
comes from a study by Arthur D. Lit- 
tle. Inc., Cambridge, Mnw.. m-iionci* 
ment consulting firm. 

A limiting factor will tic- how 
quickly electronic funds transfer sys- 
tems are adopted, the study saya. 
However, it estimates as of now that 
the value of installed terminals u«€l 
for making payments will quadruple, 
from $1. n billion in 1976 to more 
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If you're facing the problems 
of success . . , needs for physical 
expansion, increased production 
requirements, or multiple access 
distribution , . . consider 
Indiana. lt"» the logical choice. 
You're in the heart of 
expanding markets. You have 
excellent transportation 
networks to reach those 
markets . . . and beyond, You'll 
find a skilled Hoosilt work 
force ready to manufacture, 
service *«nd distribute your 
products efficiently and 
economically. 

Indiana hus numerous 
industrial Uv;«iions, where the 
combination of a moderate cost 
of living and a quality standard 
of living makes your payroll go 
further. And on top of it all. 
we have stale government 
( h:i | "s run on a businesslike 
basis ... by people w ho iruly 
know how to help solve those 
problems of success, 

Indiana wants your business. 
Contact; 

Arthur U. Hnpkmi, Director 
Industrial Development Divinon 
Indian.! Department uf Comma .0 

Su«c Hn«j*, l\-fii Nl! 
Indiu.ru polls, Indiana 46204 
<?|?| 6J3-5J00/TWX 8)0-341-3376 
Cable IN COM 



inDiAIM 

Indiana Department of Commerce 
1 1, tm* Knhcit L> On , IJircclor 
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SAVE MONEY ! 

RandustriaP Roof Spray lets you do your own roofs 
without the exorbitant cost of outside contractors. 




EPOXY FLOOR PATCH 

Impervititaff is resistant to water, oil 
chemrcals and Ihe heaviest trucking, 
Use to patch up hofet or rmurlacu 
fl >sles. Preparation is ««iy as the min 
ar vd aggregate (HIer are already factory 
mix«d Impervitite dries overnight. 
Inquita lor FREE 2 gallon tample. 



PR EM I UM BLAC KTOP SEALER 

Squeeze -Cote--: protect! your large 
invetiment in asphalt pavement by 
re tilting oil and yaiolini spillages 
and delaying deterioration. Ii keep: a 
like-now appearance for several years 
On large |obs, it may be spray applied 
Inquire for FREE 2 gallon sample. 



ECONOMICAL 

ROOF SPRAY PROCESS 

The Randmtri.il •: Od Ii Vaursclf Roof 
Spray Process i* en effective way 'o 
combat inflation. Yuu can save up to 
50% on your roalmg budget simply by 
eliminating the exorbitant cost of out- 
side contractors 

Borrow a laboMavimj Randuitnalv 
Hoof Spray Kit at no charge and watnr 
proof your plant roofs yourself wuh 
your own men or vacationing cnllegt- 
students. Our Roofing Consultants will 
provide jobsite instruction for a system 
so basically wmple that unskilled word 
en produce professional results, 

FREE 64 pitge Maintenance Catalug 




INST ANT CHUCKHOLE PATCH 
Shovel in Ranniie* Chuckhole Patch, 

roll with an Ordinary Car -And ilu rnOre 
chuckholes. H can be used on wel or 
dry asphalt or concrete. Its plastic 
base provide; extra durability and 
tdtfttekM. 

Inquire for FREE 2 gallon sample. 



Rantlmrial * offers FREE 2 gallon 
**rnp|fl» 0 f marry of its products to 
Provide you an opportunity to see 

they work in your plant . prior to 
buying, Simply let us know whj! product* 
Vou a« interested tn by checking 
coupprj You will receive your samples 
»nd our 64 pago Maintenance Catalog. 
Without delay (Sample offers not valid 
J 0 "" home use ! 



■i«aa"'| Randus trial , 
■SII Corporation 

Stiltrs Ofttctt m Principal C'tini 



13251 Union Art.. CUvalend. 0>« «1?0 
131 fil 283 0300 



free! 



two gallon samples — ^ 



indicated »ti«* 

I H Epovy Floor Pateh 

I 'I Blacktop S»*l"» 

□ Qiuchhule Parch 

□ Color Raolmi Movie 

Furlhar inlttrnutiun (in 
Roof So'ty Prnceu 

64 paga Main! an, 
Catalog 



MAME 
TITLE 



COMPANY 1 . 
ADDRESS 
CITV 



STATE . 



ZIP. 



TELEPHONE NO. 



MEBRRSKR 

FOR MARKETING REASONS. 



We're at the heart of a 50- 
million customer market. Only 
one day by truck 
to rnajor market 
centers like Den- 
ver. Chicago, Mim 
neapolis, St. Louis, 
and Dallas / Fort 
Worth. To reach 
either coast, we're 



For flti tn« tacts, wnrt Ouch EBiott Owoirtmnnt of Economic Devewonwnt 
Bfl. W7B3 3 17 Stat* CaetTOl L.r^otn NE 68 SOT Of toll <402. 47 1 -3 U T 





already half way there. 
Your next plant will serve mar- 
kets more profit- 
ably from Ne- 
braska. Send for 
all the important 
location and 
transportation 
a^i reasons that show 
you why, 



STATE. 



.ZIP. 




FLORIDA 



means business when it says 
"WE WANT YOUR BUSINESS," 




Mo ifs, ands or maybes Florida is in re res led In having your 
ptant or business located m. (he Sunsh'.ru? State 



Our professional st3H is at your service 



Writs 

Joe H*)fin»tty, Dir^elrw 

□hfision of Eeooomrc 0«v»lupmffnt 

Florida DOfiartmoffl ol Ccmmerca 

107 W Gamut SlSttt. Room BBJ Sfl 

TiMortajiei. FiOfictB 3230* 

(904, *o»-550T 



KljOimKI 

THE PLACE TO BE 



Will 



than $6 billion in 1986. During die 
same period. Iho value of general 
purpose romputers supporting these 
syslemr-i will riw fmrn S.'t.Jl billion In 
$7 hiliion. 

The Arthur D. Little firm predict 
growing volumes of automatic dc~ 
|hj-.i1-: rmni -.Life and privnti' employ- 
ers oh well as from federal aRoncics. 
The study estimates that hanking 
clearinghouses, which now process 
about lfi million federally issued 
payments monthly, will handle 40 
million monthly hy lf»Klv This jfmw- 
infi volume, it is believed, will con- 
dil inn the public to increasingly use 
pre-uuthorixed tranwiclions. • 

Recycling Industries 
Hope for Better Year 

<jrmving emphasis tin coRservntinii 
is welcome news to the recycling in- 
dustries, which failed lo post any nig- 
nificanl growth lost year. Recycler* 
hope lo \xMtii results thin year, the 
National Association of RecycliiiH 
Industries, Inc.. says 

Only recycled aluminum showed 
an appreciable inerea.se in 1976. Cop- 
per, stainless steel, lend, and zinc re 
cycling remained relatively static, 
the association reports, while the 
amount,-; or recycled paper, textile* 
and rubber fell to new lows. 

Recycling increases in volume 
when there is n sharp recovery and 
accelerated growth in the economy. 
Recycled materials are then needed 
hy manufacturers to Kupptpmcnt oth- 
(>r raw materials Ihey buy. 

Recycled aluminum accounted far 
25 percent of aluminum purchased i n 
1976. up from 23.4 percent in 
Sales of recycled copper, zinc, -Nun 
ten steel, and lend made srnsilN'i 
trains over results fn 1975. Only re- 
cycled lead, however, was ahead of 
the amoiirtl recycled in 1974. 

Paper reeyclers have been hit 
hardest, the association says Deepile 
the economic upswing in 1976. only 
10.2 million tons of paper were re 
cvcled during the vcar. Thai total 
less than Ihe 1975 figure and far be- 
l-.w the 12 million tons recycled in 
IS171. 

A similar situation exUtn for te»- 
li|e< jirul rubber, M .1 Mighdoll, the 
sflBOcdation's executive vice president 
saya. If recycling doubled from pre* 1 " 
ent level*, Mr. Mfehrlnli .old*, d,. - 
annunl energy equivalent saving 
would retiull: aluminum, mil ho' 1 
l>arreli) of oil; paper. 30 million luir 
re Is; copper. 120 million hnrfelfi- P 
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Get Involved With Government 

— You Can 
Make It Better 



m J \t K [■< Kl Hl> 



TTt Tmpn running for public office 
Vt « few years fig© in Florida, I 
t-ook some strong free-enterprise 
"lands, which could have been ex- 
pected lo anger many customers of 
f hc drugstore chum T then headed. 
t>id ii hurt business? No. A few 
Ht&ckholders wrote in to tell me to 
"tick to what 1 know, hut not once 
did a customer tell tni? he would nev- 
•* "hop in our storew again because 
°f same nUind of mine 

Yet nearly every time I have glv- 
* T * a Rpcech urging my fellow busi- 
nessmen i 0 become involved in rov- 
•"ftnneiit and to get busy selling the 
enterprise system which has 
pWde this country so great, someone 
™*s io|d m e afterward: "I'd like to, 
"Ut it might hurt my buHUieffi." 

Whju nonflerMtt My experience, 
*nd (], u i qI ot^en- butanes* people who 
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h&vv become involved. j>r riven van 
cjii get int" die fijdil without harm 
to your business. 

I firmly believe that, with nil its 
faults and weaknesses, the American 
enterprise system ifl the best method 
the world has Been for producing and 
distributing she most goodi nnd ser- 
vices to the most people. 

Where business ha* failed 

'line business cotnmunilv has faik<d 
in two important ways to buiirc-i- 
lh;il -viUtii Wt' have failed Lo gH 
involved deeply enough in trying to 
make government at all levels more 
effective and in trying to stop the 
trend toward increased governmental 
interference with private enterprise. 
Secondly, we have done a poor job 
of iduLMlinif the public about our- 
*elvi>H — ■ about our social concerns. 



Involvement in improving govern 
merit can take rruinv form 1 ; fnr bcisi 
rwsw people. 

For some, it am he Ratting elected 
or appointed to government office at 
the li-vet where you mri he riir<Kt i f 
feciivf. After running unsuccessfully 
for governor in 1070 «rtd V. 9. sena- 
tor in 1974, I fltill felt that I owed ft 
debt to this country of ours and that 
I couldn't keep telling other business 
people to get involved without doing 
it myself. 

Heading an agency 

'ITutt is why I accepted when Prea- 

iiteril ror<i nuked un> to head lh>- 
C.einTal Services Administration !h. 
Kt:-int-v .'oinil'inn.r.Lti- ■ ■ I feiU'U-il r>iv- 
emment, 

1 iHXi-|Jler! onlv .jJlt'l' tin- We-ideo! 

astured me thai he wanted the 

61 




Mr. Eckerd, starting with two rundown Florida drugstores he bought 
in 1952, created the Jack Eckerd Corp., which now lias sales in the 
billion-dollar-a-year range and operates department stores as well as 
740 drugstores. He resigned aa the company's chief executive in 1974 
to run for the U. S. Senate and in 1975 accepted appointment as head 
of the federal General ServicwAdminLarat ion. Mr. Eckerd has made 
generous contributions to Eckerd College.St. Petersburg, Fla..and is 
now serving as interim president of the college pending selection of a 
new president. 



agency run as clean as a hound's 
tooth rind that I could call him if I 
was unable to handle any executive 
branch pressure to take actions in- 
volving johs or con tracts that were 
not in the l»est interest of the tax- 
payers. I never had to call him. I 
also asked Sen. Abraham Ribicoff 
(D.-Conn. i and Rep. Jack Brooks 
(D.'Texas), who chair the Govern- 
ment Operations committees in their 
respective houses, for their advice on 
how to handle pressure from Capitol 
Hill in regard to jobs or contractn- 
Both gave the same answer: "Tell 
them to ro lo hell." 

Involvement n!«*) enn menu work- 
ing to see that others who believe 
strongly in the enterprise system gel 
elected or appointed to government 
positions. Too nftf'n .such work on the 
part of business people has been lim- 
it**! to a $100 or !jl500 contribution to 
an elected official. 

Giving officials thu facts 

Another form of involvement is 
making the private enterprise aide of 
the story known to members of Con- 
gress, state legislators, and local 
.-li'cti"! officials who write the laws 
we live under and to appointed utTi 
ctals who prepare federal, state, and 
local regulations that affect out busi- 
nesses. Most elected and appointed 
officials have tittle hasic knowledge 
about how our businesses ojiemtt:, 
but are willing — and often eager — U» 
learn. They want information thai is 
honest and not weighted in our favor. 

Most businessnwn don't realise 
how well-organ i'/ed our special -inter- 
est group opponents are or how most 
legislators would appreciate firmest 
input from those who have to operate 
under business-oriented laws and 
re^uLii inns 

The business community also can 
work actively with government at au 
levels to improve efficiency and cut 
costs. Chambers of commerce are 
ideally Set up to spearhead b'uch ef- 
forts. 

Cutting a state's oasts 

In 1974 I was cochairmsn of Flori- 
da Gov. Reubin Askcws Manage- 
ment and Efficiency Study, a group 
of 70 businessmen loaned at no cost 
to the state to analyze various de- 

|iar!ri«'HtK :in i ntTlCrfi .did peer H amend 

efficiencies. Our recommendation" 
added up to approximately SlOfi mil- 
lion in efficiencies per year, n S100 
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million lightening of the load for ihe 
taxpayers of the state. 

Speaking: mil to encoumgc other 
business people to get involved is 
something almost everyone hi the 
business community can do. The 
more people we get into I his fight, 
the hotter chance we hnvp of winning 
it. There an? forums everywhere, 
Tram local civic luncheons to national 
conventions. Here, too, chambers of 
commerce an? the logical groups to 
encourage others in Imsuiess to pet 
involved. 

We roust work with young people, 
rind llit- educators who leach them, 
to Ht^ujiml (hem with the true story 
of privfltp enterprise. These young 
people are the future leaders of this 
nation, and if t h+ L ir impression of the 
free enterprise pv^i™ is distorter!, 
they may well Meek to replace it with 
■Miini tiling rise or be so turned off 
Ihnt they will Ml hack ^inil let others 
try to replace it. 

Reaching Florida student* 

In my stale we established the 
Florida Council nn Kermomic Educa- 
tion in |!)7ii lo reinforce Ijasie under- 
standing of Ihe American economic 
system in Florida schools. Indepen- 
dent, nonprofit, and nonpartisan, the 
council is .seeking to reiich 1J> mil- 
lion Florida students by making vi 
fee live leaching materials and meth- 
nds iivoil/ihlf to urn-' Wi.lKUt leach rr- 
The legislature has appropriated 
funds to spur the efforts of the court- 
cil, rind ihi-H money is matched with 
ecu In ho lions from business, individ- 
uals, and organizations. The Florida 
< 'hnmlier of Commerce i- : :in iir'r,.' 
participant. 

In too many slates youngsters are 
tint l«-ing adequately educated ahonl 
Ihe free enterprise fry stem. 

Is involvement worth the effort and 
the fnin tuitions? Definitely. 



Businesses GSA deals with weren't 
neglected, either. We found we were 
forcing businesses to fill out 61 forms 
at considerable expense to them. A 
number of these forms provided in- 
formation we didn't need, so we elim- 
inated 14. In so doing, we spared 
I him 1 -h from h;,vtn,: to -end more 
than 480,000 forms back to us, Hav- 
ing the businesses more lhan 700.000 
man-hours in preparation time. 

Improvements can come when you 
are working on the irwide. 

Delay Is a oh alien go 

There arc frustrations, believe me. 
One is the length of time required to 
put improved practices and proce- 
dures on line. An action that would 
Lake two months to gel wirier way in 
the private sector will irualk take 



'My experience . . . 
proves you can get 
into the fight 
without harm 
to your business." 



Iwo years in ihe federal government. 
Some of this delay is necessary, of 
course, to protect ihe public interest, 
but it certainly is a challenge to try 
to get government to respond more 
rapidly. 

It is frustrating, too, to find how 
llie inflexibility of an agency's budget 
work-, ngainsl good management. For 
Instance, in the buildings under 
GSA's control, it is impossible to 
switch any resources from cleaning 
to guarding should the situation war- 
runt 

In action on energy 

Another example of inflexibility: 
Late In January, when the energy 
shortage reached crisis proportions, 
I recorrawnded to President Carter 
that, where fwjaible, the fedend gov 
eminent immediately go on u ten- 
hour, four-day week for a throe- week 
period This would liave .^ivisl n tre- 
mendnuK amount of fuel needed to 
heat mid light building* and would 



have conserved gasoline employees 
use driving to and from work on the 
fifth day. 

The President approved the idea 
and recommended to state govern- 
ments and (he private nectur that it 
be followed where possible without 
disrupting the economy or creating 
other severe problems. Without leg- 
islative action, however, Mr. Carter 
didn't have the authority or the flexi- 
bility to put the federal government 
on a four-day, straight 1 in a- work- 
week, even during a national emer- 
gency. Maybe he would have bad 
that flexibility if people in govern- 
ment thought more like we do in the 
business community. 

On Feb. 4 President Carter asked 
rnc to remain as GSA administrator 
and manage the ugency in a nonpo- 
litical, business manner. Because I 
thought I had the same no-interfer- 
ence agreement with him that I had 
had with President Ford. I accepted. 
However, a week Liter it developed 
ihar. Ihe White Hou-e vUili hail prom- 
ised the deputy administrator's job 
to someone other titan the person I 
had picked for the position The 
President told me he had to iibide by 
Ihe staff decision I felt I had to re- 
sign, since there was no assurance 
that my decisions in the future would 
nol be subject to questioning by the 
White House staff. 

Despite the frustrations, I am glad 
1 accepted the challenge of govern- 
ment service Friends had warned 
me that my reputation would lie hurt 
if I went lo GSA. That was not bo. 

Time in running out 

There are many mountains to 
climb in order to preserve our eco- 
nomic system They will get Uiller 
and taller unless the business com- 
munity dues a Is-llcr job of changing 
the thinking in this country so enter- 
prise is permitted to operate freety 
and government begins to operate 
more like nn efficient business 

We have only a relatively few 
years t» sell the tmlh iilioul free en- 
terprise, to reverse !lv iretal in alua 
don the principles that made this 
country what it is. 

If we don't sell this nystem of am*, 
and soil it hard, we tragically will go 
the nationalization route taken in 
Britain. 

In thinking of my children and 
grandchildren, I don't look forward 
to this happening. □ 

€3 



Savings for taxpayers 

From my own experience, here are 
Hnmr- examples of wltsit GSA accom- 
plished in fiscal 1970 alone: GSA 
instituted stringent energy conserva- 
tion in the 10.000 buildings it man 
caving $-1(1 million in utility 
; cul (ravel by 1.5 percent, for no 
annual Having of $1.5 million; and 
Naved more Irian $10 million by furr- 
ing Other fedrml n pencil's to heller 
Utilize their -]iaer 

Obviously, those savings benefit 
the taxpayers. 
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EXECUTIVE TRENDS SSrSE?"- 



ONE OP AMERICA'S 
LAST GREAT 
ANTIQUE BUYS 

You are invited to become one of the 
few Americans today lucky enough to 
own not a copy, not a replica, not less 
than an authentic circa 1900 antique 
schoolhouse clock — Iho kind that 
once ticked happily away In the front 
parlors, general stores and one-room 
schools ot ouf childhood. Each is 
unique and in 100% running order. 
Yours wiFI be numbered, registered to 
your family or whomever you desig- 
nate and accompanied by a handsome 
Certificate of Age & Ownership (suit- 
able tor framing]. You could expect lo 
pay tor more at auction oranliqueshop 
lor just such a clock To assure own- 
ership at Ihis special price, order now. 

The Original 
Schoolhouse Clock 
S9S.OO 

t S*n tf tenon Gu«rimt**<3 or n»on»y r»rund*tf 

• C*'l:!nar* or »q* nurninucHy. awinmrio 

• Fully r»-ecm)iTit><i#fl »'<S»y »»!T*lnd mavmmanl. 
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Why Able Managers Reject Jobs 



Companies MlTering posit inns to tal- 
ented managers are often turned 
down without knowing why. 

"Take XYZ Corp.," sayti Donald 
Dvorak, who hearts executive 
search activities at Peat, Murwick, 
Mitchell & Co. "XYZ that is no( its 
real name, of course has annual 
sales in th-p $-100 million range. 

"The corporation had to fill the job 
of vice pr^ idem -finance, who would 
supervise the corporate treasurer, the 
comptroller, ami the director of in- 
formation systems. The person hire*! 
had to haw j record of -olid \n_-r 
fennonce. 

"An outstanding. 38-year-old can- 
didate was found who met nil the 
requirements. He was already a 
S75,0OO.a-yenr chief financial officer 
at a subsidiary of a big conglomerate 
The post at XYZ paid 590,000 a 
year. He turned it down. The com- 
pan\ (.(.mid never Men re mit why." 

The reason, Mr. Dvorak tells 
Nation's Business, is that the new 
m.'Ln would report to an executive 
vice president, not to the top boss. 

"I don't need to be No, 2," the can- 
didate said privately. "I wouldn't 
have status in the eyes of the public 
ur of my peers." 

This attitude is run uncommon. 
Mr. Dvorak -ji vs. In fact, he adds, 
the most frequent reason why out- 
standing managers turn down a job 
offer if thrit they feel the position 
has responsibilities, but no chal- 
lenges, 

fn or»l*>r of importance, Mr 
Dvorak says, here arc the other main 
reasons why candidates say no when 
wooed by a corporate suitor: 

• Pay is not attractive enough. 

• Job's growth potential is limited 

• Company's future is doubtful. 
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SAVE $$ BY THE MINUTE 
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500 DEALERS COAST TO COAST 




• Opportunity is poorly presented 
by prospective employer. 

• Frimily or |iers<iluil problems ar- 
gue against a move. 

• Company's location is undesir- 
able. 

• Present employer makes a com- 
petitive offer 

• Executive lucks confidence in 
ability to make pood in new job. 

• No real reason to leave present 
position. 

"The tn.vi is more imporlnnt Than 
nine realize," Mr. Dvorak says. "No 
matter how attractive the offer, an 
executive has u, have some dissatis- 
faction about his job before he will 
leave it. 

"You will never lo?ie a pood man 
unices you give him reason to go." 

Secret of Success 
In Leadership 

Identify your style of leadership 
and leant what situations it fits— and 
those it does not 

That is the secret of effective 
leadership, two psychologists say. 

Dr. Martin M. Chemera, of the 
University of Utah, and Prof. Fred 
E. Fiedler, of the University of 
Washington, h/ive devised a way to 
measure loadershi|j stvles 

On the basis of laboratory and 
field tests, the psychologists report 
that nn executive's style is revealed 
in the way he fi-i*K lo^nirl his lejif-l 
preferred co-worker. 

They compute what they call the 
executive's LPC rating by getting 
him to evaluate IS trailit of the co- 
worker such as riints'rity and indus- 
try on a Bcnle of one to eifiht. If the 
--core i. <>-t or more, the executive's 
I.PC ir hifjh. If the sctiM> in r>7 or 

tile I.P( ' in low. 

For the executive with a high 
LPC, relationships with other per- 
sons have a high vhIimj. the psych*!' 
ogisls soy. 

"Basically," Dr. Chemera reports, 
"the high-LPC executive's attitude 
- Kven if 1 can't work with you. 
you still may be relatively pleasant, 
industrious, or aincere.* " 




Today Catalina . Tomorrow Hawaii. 

There are so many places to see. So many wonderful things to do. You 
can make your next vacation very special. 

Cruise the Mediterranean, drive to British Columbia, fly to Rio, back- 
pack through Glacier National Park or discover more 
about California. You've thought of it, now plan on it by Iff SSS^St 
saving with an IMPERIAL FREEDOM ACCOUNT. ' 

You really can go wherever you want to. 



"Have we got 0 s for you" 
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SCOTT AMD STRINGFELLOW 
GO NOSE TO NOSE 
WITH MERRILL LYNCH, 

PIERCE, FENNER 
AND WHAT'S HIS NAME* 




Mr. & Buford 
Scott, Chairman, Scott 
and Stringfetluw, Inc.. 
Richmond, Virginia: 

"At 909 East Main 
Street in Richmond, 
Virginia, stand the 
offices of * mc Scott and 
Stringfellow— an excel- 
lent, but relatively 
unsung local brokerage 
firm. 

"At 700 East Main 
Street, stand (he offices 
of one Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, etc . etc., the 
famous big n.inx' stock 
broker. 

"Now. as everyone 
knows, possessing a big 
name is just as desirable 
in the stock business as 
it is in any other. 

"And, as everyone also knows, big names are not 
horn. They're made, with hi; multi-million dollar adver- 
tising budgets. Precise J v whai weal Scott and Si ring fellow 

UO n*'t pOSSCSS 

"rfawever. what we at Scott and Stringfellow lack in 
multi-million dollar advertising budgets, we more than 
make up for in imaginative maneuvers. 

"MNI was just such an imaginative maneuver. 

"MNl, as you ought to know if you don't, is a clever 
way fr>r small advertisers to buy up scale national maga- 
zines at local, affordable prices. 

' VYIiv si nee we In iusdit MNl . . tut .ids have appeared 
in such pubiicatiCJTSas US News, Time. Newsweek ami 
Sptirts Illustrated right along with the big boys. 

"And bow has this affected out bottom line'.' 

"Let us merely say that the name of Scot l and Slring- 
fellow is fiisi becoming a n.ime to lv reckoned with. 

"And, who knows.' Perhaps, one day we'll add on a 
few Pierces and Fenners of our own," 

MM. Whit il is and why it is. 

Before MNI's Magazine Networks, the on!) people 
who could afford to advertise in the hig magazines were 



the big advertisers. 
Unfair, we said. 
So, in l9fVK.we pro- 
ceeded to remedy l nut 
unfortunate circum- 
stance. 

Vve pal together 
groups of magazines 
and an ingenious idea <>1 
Inning, selling and 
priming win • I l ■ seeh ins 
of advertising.This, for 
I he first lime, made 
buying ads in national 
magazines feasible foi 
ad ve rtisers smal le r 
than General Motors. 

It also made it 
possible to buy them in 
markets smaller than 
( > i eater Metropolitan 

FrankW, we're bullish on ourselves. 1 ' NeW X l i^' „ . 

MM offers the 

selective characteristics of national magazines, hit 
makes it possible to hu\ and use them the same way 
you buy and use spot TV. 

It's a way to heavy up in special market areas. 
It's a good icst market vehicle. 
It's c ten a beautiful way to boost— or get— co-op 
money from dealers and disi rihulors. 

All in all, in a business where new ideas are few and 
rare, MNl isa good new idea thai might well bear some 
looking into. 

If we've pfuued your curiosity at all. we'd like (• i 
suggest you call Jim Pitts or Tonv Si ire a u at 
(4 1 5J 956-6280. 



MAGAZINE NETWORKS 

A Medium of Media Networks, Inc. 
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It isn't easy being 
Number One 

Americans are fussy. And why not? They comprise the greatest nation in the world. Greatest — that's 
What Number One is all about. Americans besiow it sparingly. 

When it comes to the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, the world's largest trade union, being 
best is not even enough to rate lops. Number One to Teamsters also demands the most efficiency ... the 
most productivity . . . unwavering loyalty to the best interests of 2.2 million members . . . and reverence for 
'he patriotic heritage that makes it all possible. 

To Teamsters, being Number One means you gotta deliver. Dialogue doesn t make u. doing the 
job does. Inside the Teamsters, the goods gel delivered: best wages, most secure futures, health insurance, 
pension protection and welfare ptoyrams. Outside the Teamsters Union, all levels of life feel the Impact of 
Number One. A stimulated, vibrant economy . . . charities , . , concern and care for the elderly . , . planning 
and provisions for posterity are offspring of Teamster dynamics. 

You bet they deliver. Teamsters are everywhere in the American mainstream, keeping the couniry 
Moving toward Democracy's dream. 

Teamsters are Number One today . . . and will stay on top for all their tomorrows, just as long as 
Liberty's children refuse to settle for second best. 

Teamsters . . . Number One Americans in the Number One nation. 
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Let these Sheratons 
torn your next business trip 

into o Showploce tour 
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••••♦• Fisherman's Wharf •••••• 

SAN FRANCISCO In Ihe city s most exerting area, near 
the colorful Wharf shops and restaurant*. This Showpiace 
is uniquely decorated in natural redwood and burlap 
With an outdoor pool and discoiheque 



• •••••••Harbor lsland»»*««»» • 

SAN DIEGO. A Showpiece resort With t4 acres 
of landscaped grounds. And four tennis courts, two pools, 
a putting green, and private mnnna Close to 
shopping and downtown area 

a .......................... a 

• • 




*••••• Los Angeles Airport 

A convenient stop for the business iraveter 
Free transportation to and from the airport There's a 
cocktail lounge wilh live entertainment, and a combination 
liquor store, dell, and gift shop. 



»• •••••••«••••• ••••••••••! 
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••••••• Sart Diego Afrpotl ••••••* 

On the harbor, near the tarnous San Diego 2oo 
With extra large bay view guest rooms, a heated pool, and 
a health dub with sauna Free transportation 
to and from &\s airport 

«•• ••••••••••••• •»••••••«, 

• 1 * 
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*•••••••• Huntington ••••••••* 

PASADENA Twenty-three acres ol pastoral gardens reflect 
the easy pace at this gracious hotel . Vet easily accessible lo 
downtown Los Angeles Olympic size pool putting green, 
and tennis courts available 

/ SHERATON IS A WORLD \ 

l OF 5H0WPLACGS 
• 

* For a reservation at any Sheralon Snowplace. m 

* call toll-free: T 

: 800-325-3535 : 

* In M-ssoun call 800-392-3500 * 

* Or nave your travel agent call S^—^\. 

*• fe> 
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By conlr&fiL, executives with a low 
C are task-oriented, not rclntion- 
ip-oriented. 

"They favor a no-nonsense, btisi- 
neas-before-plensure approach," Dr. 
Ghemvr* Kays, "and cannot necept 
a leiiKt-preferrcd co-worker as a per- 
son If ho or she interferes with the 
accomplishment of their tafilm." 

Both types of executive do well in 
ftltuatjona that match their respective 

"IjOW LIH '*b perform best in a pre- 
dictable environment where the task 
is highly structured," Dr. Chemerrt 
"nys. "They demand a great deal nf 
control, favor by-lhe-book methods, 
f»nrj must feel reasonably sure, thnt 
their decisions will lead to intendi-d 
outcomes." 

Example: Gen. George S. Patlon. 

"High LPC\" Dr. Chemcre adds, 
"do well in jutualiona which require 
flexibility and creativity as well as 
diplomacy and tact in dealing with 
co-workers." 

Example: Gen. Robert E. Lee. 

What if an executive finds himself 
'n a situation Incompatible with his 
style? 

"Modify the task," Dr. Choirters 

"Your basic JeadertJiip style is 
part of your personality. ChanfjinR it 
Would be as difficult as trying to be 
^rriea completely different person." 

How to Recruit 
Direct Salespeople 

Being your own boss is the mo«t 
■^^vnrding part of direct selling. Mak- 
ing 

monev, while important, comes 
■*cond. 

"Hint is what a recent survey made 
the Direct Selling Education 
foundation PUEgestfi. The poll wan 
takeh by Louis Harris and Assoct- 
Inc.. New York. 

The public opinion research firm 
ftfked I/XJfl active salespeople the 
batons that they had none into di- 
recl Belling. Here are the reasons 
tf*en mont often: 
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, ' I like the Idea of being 
'"dependent and working 
* h *n I want to work. 



70 



* A pood way to supple- 
T **** Tl t my family income or 

ftlafe *' a little money for 
"'-vseif. 

' I enjoy sell inn. 63 
, ' J liko thp idea that the 
*irdor I work, the more 

^^TlON H BUSUN&IHH ♦ JtfNE 11177 



money J ran make. 

• A chance to make a sig- 
nificant amount of money. 37 

• A good way to occupy 

my spare time, 37 

■ A way of meeting and 
socializing with new people. 36 

• A chance to get more in- 
volved with the community. 24 

The .same questions, put to former 
direct salespeople, drew a different 
pattern of response. Harris and Ab- 
sociates Kiimmnrizes the difference 
this way: 

Active salespeople agree that Bell- 
ing is fin joy able. They are, of course, 
interested in making money. This in- 
terest, however. is balanced by the 
nonfinnncial attractions. 

On the other hand, those who have 
dropped out of the selling field are 
motivated far more heavily by strict- 
ly financial gain. Many, in fact, dls- 
lik.- selling 

"If you are recruiting direct sales- 
people." says Neil H. OfTen. presi- 
dent of the Direct Selling Associa- 
tion, "you should emphasise two 
things: 

"Direct salespeople are their own 
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• "unling. 

• ^lahlng 

• CpiriDirifl 

• SIm«* 4 

• Guaranlacd 

For rrw 'iril 'htm- a r. LurtQlau (Jo it- Tfoui >*n 
Rrl I No wnkllfifl Soflrnp Ml IncibChM Ml Darin 
TXhJ r<w] anu < u <*y>i I>uatra1*rj b, ai«{ 

uMmblf manual Scanp on ba eompn*T*rt In 
40 huur* m-H* ina-nUnum imli Ar*a «v-*v,lifc«# 
■Oy txa hiicn up 4na>^p 



Wnla SCAMP DEPT Nfl-« B.*c»*a Mn ffiUS 

i flu»h it pa- tvll ciHv salaii>» ti 00 trxleiM. 

tMditm 

■ City Start i<P- 
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EXECUTIVE LOANS 



UP 
TO 



$10,000 



COMPLETELY PRIVATE. SERVICE! Any 
Amuuril at cath you nrkl up Id 

J1Q.000 . tvallaWa al anca by mail 
No taturlfy raqtiirtd. Competitive ratw 
For lull Infarmjitiun ind Lnn Avi:l -c ill iu" 



CHONE TOLL ffftf . 



1 (800) 831-4844 



or wnit C £ W<itu»v v P 

POSTAL THRJFT 

Oacrt 120-De. 703 Detail* Si 
5lou« C'lf. IOwj 3110; 
■ffillata Of Th» St Paul Campaniai i" 



The coin 
that's prized above money. 



This in the KnjjirjTand. 
Ami ii'i [inviil i f 1 1- lli.ui 
nwnry hnsm-if It LTHitani". 
one prtcigu* wtnor c< purr 
XtM Throuijh 50 outline*, 
gold hm barn Irraaunwj inr 
iu rarity, beauty ttml utility. 

Tbday mnr tail i1 [hr uUlmalr 

axHia of ptnrrvioc purchaMiui 
[Kmti. Thniuj{hirtit llie »TiSlrl, 
w*n fM dnttntlicslr/ morale in 
pricttaa paper monry hu» brmmr 
*i.jti|i tr*« tad »r*» became «f tn/bajuo 

I lia Krnur rr»nd Th* n.iriH . 

bpit way ic awn gold linlike rarr 
i>r nunduintic n>in», whirh arc 
- 'hi .■: u'll'viitf'*t>ita«, throaty 
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ciinaHc onit ili'iintiuUnn. 
SlDCf II turituiru i>niull> 
f«e«iiinr' 'I I iW.it » if at) 
to purr, t'tilihefftldbiilll,*,. 
1 her?* arc no stair duirtfr* 
ti> detcrminE its outhcjilich'). 
And because HMlir tnuld'* 
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Fixed 
Asset 
Indigestion? 

We spell relief MSf AMS — short for 
M&S Fixed A5se' Managernenl S/slem 

Would you be stumped if tne Board of 
Directors asked you 

• Are we taking the rna*irmim allowable 
.fcpreoation lor lode«ai and state tax 
purposes? 

■ Are we taking all ol ir>e Investment Tax 
CreiJft lo wriKct'. we a^e entitled? 

■ Are we overpaying out ad valorem 
laxes? 

• Are our assets properly insured to 
current value and could we prove out 
loss if a disaster occu-'jed? 

■ Where are our assets and are Ihey 
oeing fully utilized? 

Vour ' need to know" is urgenu 

Responsrble asset managerrieni is 
vital 10 survival in today 5 economy 
because of mora detailed reporting 
demands by Boards of Directors, 
investors, the SEC auditors and 'ederai 
state and local laxing authorities, 
A new management Tool. 

Mow there s a systems approach, to 
supply the answers you need — The 
M & S Fined Asset Management 
System U s cost is modest when 
compared to the lax and operational 
savings experienced by many of our 
clienis And if gives you the inlormation 
to truly manage assets f or a bettor 
bottom line, 

M8S professionals win aid you in 
I hesa critical areas PLANNING. 
INVENTORY. COST/ EVALUATION, 
PROCESSING and PERPETUATION 
Of your property accounting system 

F nd out about our system, ft 
incorporates a*l the positive Unrigs wo ve 
learned in over 40 years □( being the 
"asset management professionals 
Phone Bob Totlrman, al (600) 
fl2t -8436. Marshall A Slovens inc . 600 
So. Commonwealth, Los Angeles, CA 
90005 Or corn act one of our Valuation 
Consultants in... 
Atlanta, Boston, Chicago. Delias, 
Detroit. Houston. Kansas C*ly, 
Minneapolis Mew York. Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh, San Francisco. St Lours 
Washington. D C. 
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ban. And the harder they work, the 
mare Ihey earn. 

"Apparently those* an? the rewards 
that appeal most strongly to success- 
ful direct salespeople — those who 
stick to it.'" 

Protecting the Finn's 
Information Assets 

Records kept on (lie com puny com- 
puter are often vital information as- 
sets. If these records are daninfifd. 
destroyed, mnnipulaied, or mis- 
handled, the company's existence 
may be endangered. 

So say the authors of "Computer 
Control & Audit" t£20>, published 
by The Institute of Internal Auditors, 
Inc., Orlando, Fin, 

"The greatest sources of computer 
losses are innocent errors and omis- 
sions," the book say*. The book cites 
these examples, among others; 

• A manufacturing firm converted 
its inventory control system from 
manual to computerized. Manage- 
ment was pleasantly surprised, if 
puzzled, to find that the reported in- 
ventory increased by about $1 mit- 

llOTL 

Later in vea ligation revealed why. 
In the computer, the instruction man- 
uals for the company's products were 
classified under the same part num- 
bers as the machines the manual* 
described. 

Result: Fifty manuals in stock 
were treated by the computer as be- 
ing worth $20,000 each, the same ait 
the machines Lhey referred to. 

• In a financial institution, the in- 
terest calculation on savings accounts 
was programmed as if there were 31 
dayfi in every month. Five months 
elapsed before the mistake wai dis- 
covered. 

Result Overpayment of more than 
$100,000 in interest 

"Experienced EDP auditors," the 
book say*, "may expect to encounter 
jin i it rammed errors in 30 percent of 
the applications they test." 

The book is an introduction to 
computer control and audit. For bet- 
ter understanding of the book, read- 
ers should be veraod in basic com- 
puter terminology and hove a general 
knowledge of auditing. 

Despite the horror stories, some in- 
formation systems are designed and 
him tiot> properly. 

"Strong, well-directed manafte- 
nwnt," (he book says, "makes the 
difference." □ 



DOCUMENT 
SECURITY 

through permanent 
marking with an 

ABE Perforator 




Prevent accident nl or in ten! in nil 
tfuplicato payment of vendors' In- 
voices. 

Cancel, number or Unto petty cash 
voucher*, ««pen» repent, claims 
and nil important business docu- 
ment >. 

Recommended by auditors 



For turner information 
I phone. 
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ABE Perforator;, 
Dw&ior ol MITE Corporation 
A4& Blake St . New Haven, CT 065 IT 
(2031 387-2572 
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CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 



ATTACH 
LABEL 
HERE 



Please attach the latest address 
label horn your Nation's Business 
cover m the space above, print 
your new address, and mail tlVB 
form to Nation's Business. 
Important: Allow live weeks for 
address change. 

NATION'S BUSINESS, 1615 H ST. 
NW., WASHINGTON, D C 20Q62 
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Estate Planning 
for Business Owners 



BY W. I lf»M)S McPFI'F.Hs 



[f you own a business, 
your estate planning problems 
are different. Here are guidelines 
on how you can benelil your heirs ihe most 



IF ton own your own business, you march to u dif- 
ferent drummer than people who work for some- 
one else. e_s[H > i ills in the steps you Like to preserve 
Voiu- business and pass it on to your hairs. 

As a hufiinets owner, your asset* an? different in 
nature from the typical salaried worker's. 

Your assets, far example, may include butuneiw real 
°fltate, fumiHhinRs. machinery, vehicles, and inven- 
tories. They may also Include audi intnngibW 
«*toblished clientele, y«ir experience, ynur talent, and 
ihe goodwill you have built for your company. 

The small business owner, therefore, must grapple 
*jth &ttnte planning problems that are unique to hie 
Position, 

Here are • ■ ►nn- nl Ihe mosi prevHlenl and Imuhlr- 

■oflne questions that con Fmnt anyone concerned about 
the disposition of his company 

tn determining the future of your enterprise, you 

three major choices: 
1- You can make arrangement* now that provide 
'°r the lonlinitnm^ of your business, for your family'* 
^oeflt, after you are gone. 

2. You can arrange to sell or givp the business away 
"hilo you are still dive. 

3. You can make arrangements to have the business 
J| d after vour death, with the proceeds going to your 

ily. 



At mine point, now or later, your business will lake 
one of these routes. Which will benefit vim and yout 
family the mast? 

Your first decision is a tough one. You have to de- 
termine if your business is worth continuing. 

Bo dispassionate 

On the surface, that'* a shocking consideration. You 
have probably worked hard to build Ihe business into 
a good source of income for your family. Rut if you 
bee the question dispassionately, you may lind valid 
riMwnis for discontinuing 'be enterprise. 

The type of business you are in may he on the de- 
cline, with little hope for potential growth r ITie neigh- 
borhood where you n re located may not general e 
enough future volume in keep the enterprise vjoing 
Taxes and expenses may be climbing, and the differ 
IBM between expenses and income may be getting 
.-.mailer every year. Or the success of the venture 
may depend no predominantly on your personal lender 
ship and talent* that no one but you could manage it 
effectively. 

Loss of the bona 

Loss of the key mun, you, tan havu u drastic imjuicl 
on hoth the sale value of a small buHine&i and its 
ability u> operate profitably Tor your benefiriiirie*. 

If your hc-in are forced to hire a replacement for 
^m, resuming one can }»• found, he will have to Ik 1 

R7 



paid a salary. THat salary would take the place of the 
money you used to bring home. Payments to outsiders- 
may reduce compiinv prnfits to (he point where there 
is little left to support your own family. 

I i n if you art' replaced h\ a paid manager, your 
H"*™ may go into a tailspin from which it nrver 
recovers. Volume may fall off sharply because of the 
Irifis of your personal contract*. Credit to your business 
nuiy be temporarily suspended Your old clientele may 
hold back orders, waiting to see if the business will be 
continued in its present form or liquidated 

Also, death of the boss is often followed by a tin*? 
(if uncertainty within the company. Employees can be- 
i.inic nervous about the future and «tart looking few 
uHier jobs, further destroying the cohesion and tifa- 
* 'i lily of the business. It is posaible, too, for former 
employees to start their own competitive companies, 
trading on experience and skill le&med from you. This 
com|>eli(iari am undercut your business and hurt it as 
an income producer for your family. 

Who will take over? 

If you feel your in mini 1 -.- is Bound enough to with- 
stand these pressures, however, turn your attention to 
the next vital question Who is going to run the 
business? 

You are fortunate if the future management of your 
company can be found within your immediate family- 
Then you simply give the business, by will or trust, 
to your relatives, and they continue to run the business 
:inrl .support your f/trnih \hf way you did 

Under the Tax Reform Act of 1976, a Bulwtantirtl 
estate tax saving may be obtained if a closely held 
business stays in the family, under the family V active 
management, provided certain other qualifications are 
met. 

If you want the business to continue after you are 
pone, .ind there is no family member to take charge, 
you have to arrange for successor management. 

In this case, the special tax savins mnv he lost. 

Providing incentives 

If you bring in outside talent and ijroom these man- 
agers to take over, you should provide them with in- 
centives to ensure continue:]. Ion d term loyalty. 

In larger companies, such incentives usually take 
the form of bonuses, profit-sharing, or pension plnu.^ 
In smaller businesses, the best incentive is some form 
of ownership interest — a stake in the business, You 
might consider taking on a potential successor as a 
partner. 

These incentives should not be mo great, however, 
that they Jeopardise the security of your family. Your 
arrangement may dictate that some income and the 
control of the company remain in the family's bands, 
while the new partner run* the day-to-day operation 
and shares in a percentage of the profits. The amount 
of control remaining in the family's hands will deter- 
mine the availability of the special tax raving that may 
he available. 

Selling out 

If you reach the conclusion that your business 
should terminate at your death, it is far better to make 
arrangements fur the sale now, while you are alive. The 
minute you are not there as the chief proprietor and 



driving force, the sale value of your business could 
plummet In addition, n sale at denth is u-natly rushed, 
find first bidders often gt?t the business at a fraction or 
the price that could be obtained with more time and 
advance planning. 

Buyers are always in n better bargaining petition 
if the estate or family is forced lo sell. With the in- 
crcaBed tax burden which may fall on your estate 
because of changes made by the Tax Reform Art 
1976. it is more important than ever lo plan in advanc 
when sale of a closely held business is involved. 

If on employee buys 

Perhaps you want a key employee to buy your bu 
msas after you are gone. Chance* are, though, he won't 
have enough money. 

This does not present an insoluble problem. Yc 
can make this key employee the beneficiary of an ir 




The author, W. Liddcn McPeters (center]. Is president 
of The Security Bank of tin nth. Mi*s- aorJ It also 
president of the American Banker! Association. 

surnnce policy on your life. At your death, the 
proceeds from this policy would |in>vidt> the employ 
with the money to buy the buaineat. 

He sun', however, tluit you h:tv<> mi jtllnrney dn& 
up a buy sell iipreement so that it becomes a lega 
binding contract In that way, the beneficiary is ob- 
ligated by law to use the insurance money to buy the 
business. He cannot use It for any other purpose. 

Cross -purchase agreement 

A cross- purchase agreement is another wnv to J r 
r.'in^e for ■silf :il a fulur* djite. If your business 
partnership, you can write a binding agreement tha 
■jf.VH which*- vit p'trSm-r mirvivun \a rorwiiitU>d tn b' J 
out the other's portion of the business. The purchase 
price goes into the decedent's estate. 

In this case, the partners hold insurance policie&J 1 * 1 
c:n'h other's live- to provide capital for the Bale* 
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ECONOMIC EDUCATION 
FOR EMPLOYEES 

Ydu'II want your employees to see these four now siide pr eseniations from the National Chamber 
Informative and interesting. they us* the kind of examples whicn employees wilt frnd relevant 



Why 

the 

Price? 



A dear-cut explanation of the way 
costs, avaHabllily. competition, and 
consumer demand piny key role? in 
price determination, and of other fac- 
tors Involved This presentation pro- 
vides n bettor understanding ol the 
pricing of every product or service 




Sense of 
Saving 



m 
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u > Check 
Your 

Paycheck 

Everyone, but especially new em- 
ployees, will find mis enow a must- 
see " A real eye-opener, M grvee, • 
better idea of what employ urn bmkJ 
Into the paycheck and why It la to 
Important to maintain maximum pro- 
ductivity 
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The 

Business of 
ompetition 



Why there's a vital need to moun- 
tain freedom of Individual competl 
lion, and the benefits we all receive 
tram this competition 
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Each of these employee economic educators'' includes 35mm slides, script, and cassette tape in its 
set. Order by title, $25 each To order, or tor more information about this economic education series, 
conlact Robert Moxley, National Chamber Slides , 1 61 5 H Street N W . 
Washington. DC 20QB2 {202 6596183) 



1{+7<! tax act, however, may pose specird problems tot 
this partnership buy-out plan. 

Id any buy-sell typo of arrangement, ri is wise to 
make a bunk trusl department a party to the agree- 
ment. A disinterested party will have custody of the 
agreement, the insurance policies, and other related 
documents The trustee will collect the insurance and 
make certain that the term* of the agreement are car- 
ried out, In this case, the trustee will be the beneficiary 
nf the insurance policies 

Some small business owners are successful in smt- I ! i r i t_ 
their businesses while they are alive, under a sales-plus 
contract. This means selling ownership of the business 
with the stipulation that you stay on as a manager or 
consultant at a specified salary. 

Giving away the business 

Like any other asset, your business may be given 
awnv, in whole or in part, during your lifetime. You 
might, for example, consider giving the company a way 
if you are unable to make a profitable after-death sale 
agreement 

In most caseo in the past, businesses were given to 
others to remove a substantial asset from the donor's 
taxable estate. Since last Jan. I, however, under the 
new Ulx law, any taxable gifts given during lifetime 
must be considered in determining the estate tax rate 
on property transferred at death. So the only real sav- 
ing in the future will be the removal of tin' gift tax 
paid from the taxable estate. This Having wilt be lost if 
the owner of the business die* within thre*? years cif the 

Regardless of how successful your business is, your 
its will still havo the immediate financial strain of 
lying inheritance taxes, debts, nnd administrative 
costs of settling the estate. If theru is nut enough avail- 
able cash to pay these sums, the business might have 
to be sold in a hurry or liquidated by the executor to 
raise money. 

To avoid that, you should accumulate as many out- 
side assets its you can in the form of lifu insurance-, 
funded pension plans, stocks, bonds, or cash in 
ings accounts. Business owners should concentrate on 
investments that ore readily turned into cash. 



Life insurance trusts 

To help ensure that your family has enough ready 
rsish at your death, you might consider n life insur- 
ance trust. This is a trust established during your life- 
time that becomes active when you die. At that time 
the proceeds of the insurance policy on your life are 
paid directly to your trustee— the beneficiary of your 
insurance policy. 

When you set up n life insurance trust, you create 
several important benefits that don't apply if your 
estate is the beneficiary. 

For the small businessman, liquidity is probably the 
most important benefit. The proceeds from the policy 
go directly into the trust fund when you din. and 
money is quickly available to nteel the immediate 
needs of your family and executor On the other hand, 
if your estate is the bem-ficiary, there are time-con- 
suming and expensive probate court proceedings be- 
fore the insurance money Ik wines available. 

As soon as your trust receives the insurance money, 
the trust can insumtlv provide cash for your family to 
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live on and to pay estate taxes and settlement costs. 

Life insurance trusts also give you flexibility, When 
in trust, the money from the policy can be distributed 
any way you wish. In your Irusi agreement, you could 
instruct the trustee to pay mil specified amounts each 
month ur cive I he (rush* [lennission In use his discre- 
tion and pay money to the family as circumstances 
dictate. 

An insurance company, on the other hand, id 
■itricted to rigid payout methods that don't ahw 
conform to the needs of your family. The insurance 
company may, for example, give your family the total 
.1 mount of your put icy in one lump autn at the time of 
vour death. 

In addition, with your estate in the hands of an ex- 
iH-rienced irust officer, your family will benefit from 
professional management of the assets Ihiit you left 
Ijehind tf> provide for them, 

Tax advantages 

life inBurance proceeds paid to a trust are generally 
not subject to claims of creditors. This is not true 
when the proceeds nre paid directly to an estate. 

In many stales, insurance proceeds payable to a 
trust are exempt from state inheritance taxes, white 
insurance money paid directly tn rm estate is nut 
exempt. 

The typical life insurance trust In n revocable trust 
The trust agreement ian in> chunked any linie during 
vour lifetime as your objectives change. 

Another type, the irrevocable trust, offers different 
advantages It can lie drawn up in such a wav thai 
estate plan, you should first talk to your attorney and 
part of your estate — and income taxes lessened. How- 
ever, you should be very sure of your financial security 
,'tnrt your estate planning goals before considering an 
irrevocable trust. Once it is instituted, it cannot be 
changed. 

Before deciding on any type of trust arrangement or 
estate plan, you should first talk to your attorney and 
bank trust officer This is particular^ important in 
view of the estate and gift tax changes in the 1976 tax 
act, In fact, even if you have already executed a will 
or adopted a revocable trust, it would be wise to Itfivf 
them reviewed by your attorney due to the many 
changes in tax law. 
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Naming an executor 

In your will, you will name mi executor to 
the job of settling your estate. The executor's duty is 
to gather oil your assets, establish the value of you* 
1 1 us i mass, calculate taxes and pay them, pay de.bte. pro- 
vide for immediate needs of your family, nnd distribute 
vour assets according to your will. 

It is particularly important that business owners 
select an executor experienced in business matters who 
is able to accomplish these tasks effectively, The new' 
tax law increases substantially the complexity °' 
handling estates and the responsibilities of executor*. 

If you have a competent, experienced executor and 
trustee rather than an inexperience*! friend or relative- 
you increase the chances (hut vour -.mail business will 
be able to survive your death and continue to provide 
income and financial security for your family, 

Bethints mtiifablr .Sec page 71 far tirfuils. 
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The average loss in computer 
fraud cases is $500,000. 

Can your company afford it? 
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EDITORIAL 



Where the Carter Energy Plan 

Goes Astray 



THE CONGRESSIONAL debate that has begun over en- 
ergy policy involves such complex factors as tax in- 
centives and deterrents, technological capabilities, 
environmental concerns, and international politics. 

At the same time, the issue involves that most 
baaic of all economic questions — the most effective 
way of balancing supply and demand. 

Ah President Carter said in sending hin energy 
proposal* to Congress; "The heart of our energy prob- 
lem ie that our demand for fuel keeps rising more 
quickly than our production/' 

Business ha? no quarrel w ith that analysis In ad- 
dition, the business community supports Mr. Carter'? 




position that adoption of a national energy policy is a 
matter or the highest urgency. 

Business is concerned, however, that Mr. Carter's 
approach l on tea down too heavily on the side of reduc- 
ing demand and too lightly on the need to increase' 
production, 

Conservation and increased energy-use efficiency 
are, of course, laudable goats, but the President s 
emphasis on those areas has led business leaders to 
nuse serious questions. 

Shearon Harris, chairman of Carolina Power & 
Light Co. and one of the must respected leaders in the 
energy field, has given a highly perceptive analysis of 
the administration's energy plan: 

"Everybody applauds conservation and fuel effi- 
ciency gencrically." he says. "But many will express « 
legitimate concern about the stringent emphasis on 
conservation and its potential impact on the rate of 
growth, inflation, and unemployment 

"We frequently Hog ourselves as shamefully waste- 
ful by reciting that, with six percent of the world's 
population, we consume 33 percent of the world's 
energy 

"I submit that it is equally relevant to reflect on the 
fact that, in the course of maintaining the world V 
highest living ntaudards, we produce 32 percent of 
the world's gross product," 

Mr. Harris, in a .speech to the annual meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, sug- 
gested thai price increases which provide profits to 
finance increased energy exploration "will serve the 
national energy interest far better than penalty uixes 
designed to discourage use." 

He pledged that President Carter can count on 
business "to give its very best effort in devising the 
very beet plan" for dealing with our energy problem 
When that plan is setrled on. he added, "we will be in 
ihere trying to make n work to serve the interests of 
this great nation that we all love." 

If the many groups pressing for adoption of their 
own energy goals take the same altitude, the coun I J 
will not only solve the energy problem but will be 
stronger in every reBpeet. 0 
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The case of the brown suede loafers. 
(Or how we busted our 2,149th burglar 
last year.) 

4:30 a.m. A rainy night in June, 

A burglar alarm in a drugstore on Chicago's West Side flashes a silent 
signal to a nearby ADT Central Alarm Station Within minutes, police are 
on the scene and so are ADT investigators Gary Stack and Jim Fasone. 
They find the rear door kicked in, mud on the basement floor and, 

apparently nothing missing. 
Except the intruder. Then a 
second alann comes in from 
another part of the store: 
someone is still inside. 

Stack, Fasone and the 
patrolmen go over the place 
with a fine tooth comb. They 
find a pair of brown suede 
loaf ere on the basement 
floor near the coal bin. 
Fasone runs his flashlight 
over the bin. ''And you 
guessed it — we dig up one 
very stared burglar head 
over heels in coal." 

For us at ADT, brown 
suede shoes was just statistic 
number 2,149. Out of the 
4,434 burglars and 345 holdup 
nien we helped the police collar last year. But catching crooks is only part of 
our job. Our main job is protecting people and property. And we've been 
doing this so successfully for 100 years now that our assignments include 
Protecting the U.S. Treasury, the Pentagon and Cartier's. (For a lot less than 
You think, we'll protect your home or business, too.) 
Our local office is listed in your Yellow Pages. 

Our main office is ADT, One World Trade Center, New York, N.Y. 10048. 

Our business is peace of mind. It's our only business, so when you get 
1 11 touch you'll get our full attention. In our shoes, a 
w e couldn't afford anything less. ASJ | * 

The Security Company 
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% UNUMfTED FLEXIBILITY Sim structural systems 
can meel any special design requirements 
haw looker bay capabilities, are easily 
expanded lotcr. and rcodiry adapt lo crone and 
materials handling equipment at minimal extio cast 

% LOWER INSURANCE RATES Star Steel design and 
construction quo lilies lor UL 90 classifications, wrticri 
can result in reduced insurance premiums 




mm AStD CLEAR SPAN CAPABILITIES. 
Sfai computer-designed frame systems ore 
now available in column free widths up la 240 
(or gteaier) Mulit-span capo btlrttt» are limrlkm. 

5 FAStEK CONSIHUCTION TIME Slor pre engineered 
ptanl facilities con go up in weeks, allowing losier 
occupancy, and mimmuinrj youi laoor imestmenT 



LOWER MAINTENANCE COSTS StarcOlo 1 
factory baked cmor limsnes are oil guaranteed 



Consider an the benefits or o Star system: 

Before you build any monutoctunog plant of 
ornef industrial facility, coll us toll-free. Or write. 

con provide you with free planning kits. 
Help you with specific building problems. 
And even provide you with free estimates 

Star MoTWfoctur tng Company, Box 949 1 0, OWanoma City OK 73109 



800-654-3921 

In Oklahoma can 800-522-3436 



